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PLANTATION: 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY F. FENTON, 





CHAPTER I. 


“ Here I am, Sir John! My adieux must be brief adieux, for I 
would not willingly be late in reaching Plymouth. The wind may 
change at any moment. I have ridden all night, and I must ride 
all day.” 

‘‘Eh! what? Prithee, art in such a hurry that thou canst not 
wait for a beef-steak and a beaker of ale, Ned!’’ 

‘Not ifthe beaker of ale lose no time in appearing; but I 
should best have relished a stirrup-cup from Juliet’s hand.’’ 

‘Both shall be yours, my. dear Ned. Ha! Dick, some ale! 
and call Mistress Juliet. There is nothing like being well 
strengthened before a journey, Champernowne,—you understand 
me ?”’ 

He who spoke looked the advice which he gave. A ruddy, burly 
gentleman, somewhat past middle age, sandy-haired and sandy- 
whiskered, his very large nose corresponding with a very large face, 
and eyes that twinkled with a sort of dull, yet facetious humour. 
He lounged on a vast chair, his feet spread out on a vast stool, as 
if to give everyone a good opportunity of inspecting their knitted 
hose and broidered slippers. It must be perceived that everything 
about him was vast, except, perhaps 

Well, if he had not a vast intellect, or much of that peculiar 
trait of intellect which is called genius, he had sense enough to. 
manage his estates shrewdly and well, and, like many men of his 
calibre, no little share of ambition. Sir John Carew had long been 
educating an inclination which, with his slow constitution, took 
a long time to mature itself—the inclination to rule. Luncombe 
was not a wide enough field for his powers of government, and he 
already had his eye on a wider. Was not his defunct wife a near 
July—vou. IV., NO, XIX. 
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relative of the great Lord Burleigh? and would not the great Lord 
Burleigh mete out to him some few drops from the well of power of 
which he held the key? Sir John had thought of following his 
future son-in-law, Edward Champernowne, son of old Mister 
Champernowne, of Hartington, to a certain very promising, though 
rather troublesome part of the world, where, it is true, hard blows 
or hard work have generally been found to accompany the pleasures 
of power. 

** Edward,” said the Knight, ‘‘ I hope our parting will not be 
for long. I doubt not but what you will soon see Sir John,—and 
you know I am visible from a long distance! ha! ha! ha! and 
when I come I will bring Juliet, and you two shall marry.”’ 

‘‘T wish I could have taken Juliet with me, sir,’’ said Master 
Champernowne, thoughtfully. 

** Ay, sodo I! foolish wench! ‘Would that [ had not yielded 
to her whim as to waiting yet another year! In smaller matters 
I ever make her obey me in the twinkling of an eye, but I cannot 
stand fire when a woman goes down on her knees and begs a boon 
—I cannot, by my faith, Ned—can you ?”’ 

** Well, no woman ever tried the experiment with me. But did 
Juliet verily go down upon her knees 2”’ 

‘* That did she!”’ replied Sir John, laughing, in spite of his good 
nature, at the disconcerted expression of Champernowne’s face. 
‘* What could I say? Old fool that I am, 1 scolded and chid, and 
did as she told me. Ha, Dick! I see the ale, but where is Mistress 
Juliet ?”’ 

‘In the kitchen, Sir John,’’ said the old butler. And then, 
as if seeking to disarm his master’s wrath-against the delinquent, 
he added, ‘‘ She is finishing the cake you told her to make herself, 
Sir John.”’ ° 

‘Ah! but she should have finished it before! Here’s Master 
Champernowne on the point of departure. Iam glad thou hast 
brought two goblets, Dick ?—Your health, Edward, and may you 
kill plenty of enemies and rebels? and a fierce light clittered like 
the point of a spear from beneath Sir John’s shaggy eyebrows. 

‘*My arm is at her Majesty's service,” said Master Champer- 
nowne, . aud my heart at Juliet’s; and I am always yours to com- 
mand, Sir John. But I must hasten away, and without, I suppose 
seeing your daughter.’ é 

ae You had better go seek the obstinate wench in the kitchen,” 
said the Knight. But as Champernowne shrank somewhat from 
bidding farewell to his betrothed in the presence of all the domes- 
tics of Lancombe, Sir John angrily bade Dick “tell the young lady 
to follow them at once through the garden to take leave of Madtar 
Champernowne, under pain of her father’s severe displeasure.” 
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Plantation. ‘ 3 


Champernowne knew that this stern message would have the 
desired effect, for Juliet never dared to disobey Sir John when his 
temper was thoroughly aroused; and taking up his hat, with its 
long grey feather, he set forth slowly through the gardens with Sir 
John at his side. 

The garden was of the formal, old-fashioned kind, to which box 
and a peacock are indispensable accessories. Very’ primly and 
demurely did the close-clipped borders enclose the few kitchen vege- 
tables then used in England, together with sweet peas and roses. 
‘The shrubberies were equally trim—unbhappy Jaurels and bays, 
looking very unfit to crown heroic or poetic brows, pruned and 
trained till they formed solid walls of poor little bristling leaves. 
The whole garden was as neat as the most painstaking gardeners 
could make it, and the peacock was the only exultant living thing, 
as he spread his resplendent plumage to the soft rays of the Devon. 
shire sunshine. The green slopes of Lancombe, sliced into fields 
and crowned with fringes of larch and pine, surrounded these well 
ordered grounds. They looked damp and verdant after recent 
showers ; and the high hill on the opposite side of the quiet, grey- 
blue river, shone humidly bright in the reviving beams. Hope, 
too, revived in Edward Champernowne’s heart as he heard female 
steps behind him on the neat gravel walk ; and looking round with 
a careless air, intending to convey the impression that he was not 
over eager, he saw two figures in flowing.dresses slowly following 
him. One was that of Juliet Carew; the other belonged to her 
serving-maid, Rose, a very important person, in her own estimation 
at least, who carried a large leathern bag, substantially lined, as 
appeared from its bulk. 

‘“* Late, but ever welcome, Juliet !’’ exclaimed Champernowne,, 
as he held out both hands to grasp hers, which sbe gave desperately, 
not attempting to keep them back. Hot, nervous hands they were, 
yet she did not wear the appearance of a hot or nervous nature. If 
Champernowne had ever written a poem descriptive of her charms, 
it should have been given here at full length ; but as he would have 
been sorely puzzled how to perform such a feat, the thought of 
which never entered his honest head, a brief and prosaic notice 
must suffice. 

However, the first question to be decided—was she remarkable 
at first sight? This is a most important question, since its answer 
weighs down the balance on many an occasion in life where other 
things are equal. Yes, she was remarkable, but not beautiful at 
first sight. After looking at her for a little while, the idea would 
begin to arise that she was rather a handsome young woman; and 
after seeing her ofteu for two or three days, would come the persus- 
sion that she was even beautiful—that her beauty was of no com- 
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mon order, but full of intellect and power—aud her ascendancy 

. Champernowne had never himself passed through these 
stages, for he had known her from infancy, and his love had grown 
up like a slow-growing, unromantic tree; and there were others, 
again, who never thought Juliet handsome at all, of whom old 
Mistress Champernowne | was one. 

And now for the brief and prosaic description. 

Juliet Carew was tall: she was rather plump, a peculiarity 
derived from her father; she looked like a healthy country girl, 
accustomed to eat Devonshire cream as a matter of course, and to 
breathe fresh, unpolluted air. Her face took after the Cecil side ; 
the skin was fair, the hair was flaxen, and dragged up from her fore- 
head like that of Queen Elizabeth ; the eyes were blue, and looked 
at times a little fiery : they could be mild and bewitching, but were 
in danger of losing their power through want of practice. Her 
forehead was high and somewhat narrow, and her mouth usually 
firmly shut. 


There shestands, with her foolishly-tight bodice and her high- 


‘heeled shoes, and her hands in those of Edward Champernowne. 


They were close to the wicket-gate, outside which Edward’s: 
horse was held by the stout arm of his servant. This-servant was 
a tall, dark, strong, surly man, of the Devonshire coast breed, the 
son of a Brixham fisherman. He had spent his boyhood in his 
father’s boat, but subsequently took service with the Champer- 
nowne’s, and was about to accompany Edward to Ireland. Having 
somewhere or somehow picked up Puritanism, he held to it with 
the rough, dogged tenacity of his race, and anticipated with pious: 
pleasure a grand bath in the blood of Irish Papists. 

“Let Juliet and me take one turn down the laurel alley,” said 
Champernowne, and Sir John nodded in a way which made Juliet 
feel that she could not refuse. 

** Well, Juliet, art thou sorry that I am going far away ?”’ asked 
Champernowne, as they passed out of sight together. 

‘* Sorry ? sorry ?—I am rejoiced that you are going to do your 
duty in killing the Queen’s enemies,”’ said Juliet, laughing. 

*“* And what if I get killed by them, fair Juliet 7; 

«* Why, then, you will die doing your duty.”’ 


‘*‘He glanced to see if an heroic fire lighted up her eye; 


but only a rather—let us not say, ill- natured—smile twinkled 
there. 


** Somewhat unkind,”’ he muttered. -‘I wish to ask you 


a question, Julict. That odious, tawny-haired Frank Nutcombe, 
that I saw talking with you under the walnut-tree a month agone 
—surely he has not stolen away your young heart ?”’ 


“ My young heart has too much sense to let it be stolen away,” 
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said Juliet ; “ it would give itself away if I wished to be rid of it, 
which I do not, setting on it too high a value for such folly.”’ 

“ Was ever a man so sorely tried by a wench as I am?” ex- 
claimed poor Ned. ‘* What I mean is—care you for the aforesaid 
Frank ?”’ 

‘* T should like tu say I did, to see what countenance you would 
put on. But truth is truth, and I care not for Frank much; he 
is silly, and has sand-coloured hair, and I have known him all 
my life !’’ 

‘* Ah, nse! is that an objection! ?”’ cried Champernowne. 

‘‘T will not be thus questioned !’’ cried Juliet, indignantly. 
** Am I in the Star Chamber? One would think you were mine 
uncle Burleigh.’’ 

“ Would I were thine uncle, and one who could not love thee! 
but IT cannot hinder it. When we are married, I will make thee 
value thy poor Ned. Come, I can wait no longer.’ 

They returned to the wicket-gate. Rose handed the leathern 
bag to the surly serving-man, who attached it to the saddle of his 
horse. 

‘* Kind Juliet,’’ said Champernowne, ‘‘ does that basket con- 
tain gifts of thine ?”’ 

“The cakes and a few other things my father ‘says are for you,” 
replied Juliet, rather disconsolately. Sir John had ceased to watch 
her demeanour, and was intent on giving his future son-in-law what 
he called his parting adieu. 

‘* 1 know you will uphold the honour of the Devonshire men, 
Ned ; your brother, who is settled in Ulster, or would be if the 
Irish enemies would let him, upholds it, and all the west country 
planters uphold it, and you must do the same. You know best how 
that is to be done; kill, and take possession—you understand, my 
boy: and then we shall establish her Majesty’s rule, and her 
Majesty will promote you, and perhaps give you a peerage. My 
a will interest himself for you when you are married to 

uliet. 


“ And is your parting advice the same, Juliet ?’’ said Champer- 
nowne. 

‘‘In all respects,” was the reply. ‘*I hope you will not be 
a coward, Ned. Fare thee well !’’ and she turned on her high-heeled 
shoe. 

‘* Stop! stay, Juliet!’’ cried Sir John. ‘‘ A kiss and shake of 
the hand, such as become affianced lovers.”’ 

This ceremony concluded, the parting was at last over. Cham- 
pernowne’s horse hoofs, followed by those of Tom Harvey, were 
heard clattering away down the lane which led from secluded 
Laucombe into the very rugged high road. And Juliet was rushing 
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down the garden paths, between the box and hollyhocks, frightening 
the peacock out of its wiis with the whirlwind of her petticoats. It 
was « wonder that she could run in those shoes ; but she felt a glow 
of relief which made running indispensable. She ran to the pool, 
threw bread to the swan, snatched a feather out of the peacock’s 
tail, whisked off the heads of the plaintive-looking sweet peas, 
and altogether behaved like a child of ten. She did not even. 
acknowledge to herself that all this was in consequence of Ned 
Champernowne’s departure ; indeed, she began rather to pity him 
now he was gone, and to regret her own severity, in an odd, joyous 
sort of way. | 

‘*Poor Ned! suppose he should be killed! Englishmen are 
always being killed in Ireland. Should I be grieved because I said 
no kind word to him before he went. 1 wish I liked Ned better ; 
he is good at heart. But then—O so ugly! ‘tis better to be good 
than to be fair; but why not both? If he’d had a fairer face, and 
was altogether different—l know not how, but different—I would 
have gone out with him as Mistress Champernowne. I believe he 
would give me up if I could say I loved Frank ; but I do not quite 
love Frank; he has not enough brains in his head. There is 
Frank! I will be angry with him to-day, to make up for having 
been angry with Ned.”’ 3 

Frank Nutcombe was a good-looking young man, with yellow 
hair, and rather dandified in his appearance. He was sheepish, 
nevertheless, and had fallen a victim to the peculiar charms of ill- 
tempered Juliet Carew. She was never so ill-tempered to him as 
to Champernowne ; but still she exercised her sharp tongue on him 
now and then as they danced together at country Jétes. 

Poor Juliet! she might have been a less formidable person if 
gentle Lady Carew had lived to educate her daughter. But Sir 
John always thought the quickest and least troublesome mode of 
making himself obeyed was to speak harshly and imperiously ; and 
not considering it worth while to study his child’s character, or find 
out what manner of treatment best suited to it, he let her grow up: 
in a perpetual smouldering state of opposition. So she reached 
womanhood with a somewhat sharp temper, a good and really honest 
heart, which longed for the kindness she met with only from 
Champernowne, from whom she did not value it, hazy notions of 
religion, with more Puritanism in them than anything else, and 
a proud, rather off-hand manner. Beneath all which there perhaps 
lay caves of unexplored riches, sealed and silent, and awaiting only 
the open sesame, which had never been spoken to yield up their 
treasures. But as nothing was known of those caves, and perhaps 
they did not exist after all, we will not expatiate on them. 

On this occasion she compensated for her late uvkindness to 
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Plantation. 7 


poor Ned, by being very contemptuous to his rival. . As Frank 
knew that she was really affianced to Champernowne,, he of course 
did not make any open profession, and though Juliet had rather 
a fancy for him, she considered a conversation with him somewhat 
tedious after half-an-hour, and sent him off from beneath the 
walnut tree, where they were standing, in a manner worthy of 
Queen Elizabeth herself. 

‘* Juliet, 1 am displeased with thee!’’ was the Knight's greeting 
when she was obliged to face him at dinner. Suir John’s dinner, 
like all else about him, was on a mighty scale; magnificent pieces 
of venison, beef, salmon from the river,—which then yielded salmon, 
though now those pleasant denizens have been expelled by the 
water from the mines halfway up its course,—flanked by fricassees 
and other less substantial delicacies. Juliet found that her scolding 
would not be a long one, as the beef and venison were sure to prove 
her infallible auxiliaries. 

“ Juliet, I ara displeased with thee! to take leave of so honest 
a fellow as Ned Champernowne, your husband that will be, so 
coldly—nay. unkindly. What should I have said had your mother 
treated me thus? (Dick, the cider to-night.) And I tell thee, 
mistress, ' will not have that young Nutcombe here with his 
flounced gewgaws, and his ruff and yellow curls! I will not, 


99 


I say! 

‘‘As it pleases you, father,’’ said Juliet, submissively, and 
awaiting the moments of peace when Sir John should be engrossed 
in his dinner. : 

‘* Fool I was to give you the year’s delay,’’ muttered her father ; 
‘* but Pll take you to Ireland with me, Mistress Juliet, and you 
shall marry Ned, and trouble me thus no longer.’’ 

‘*Oh, father! don’t take me to Ireland! the voyage I fear, and 
the crew und wild country I fear. Let me stay in England,”’ 
pleaded Juliet. 

‘* As it pleases me?”’ said Sir John, holding upa great warning 
finger ; and Juliet held her peace. : 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue ship which was to convey Edward Champernowne to 
Ireland also transported a party of troops under Colonel Grey, 
nearly related to the well-known Lord Grey de Wilton, who were 
bound to the same part of the island as the young Devonshire 
planter. Champernowne had a grant of land in Munster, close to 
Nenagh, and in a somewhat precarious situation. It lay almost 
under the shadow of the hills of Ara, where a very intractable 
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branch of the intractable princes of Thomond hold sovereign sway. 
Seenaght was, however, so fair and fertile that Champernowne 
gladly accepted the risk of a few hard blows for the sake of retaining 
that lovely spot ; and he was to take possession urder favourable 
circumstances. The septs of O’Brien and O’Molloy, and others in 
their near neighbourhood, had lately been giving so much trouble, 
not only by levying black-mail, but by instituting a regular system 
of warfare against all the English settlers within their reach, that 
it was determined to form a camp at Seenaght, under the command 
of Colonel Grey, ‘This would form an effectual protection to 
Champernowne during his first essay at planting, and would eriable 
him to run up houses for the tenants who followed him from Devort- 
shire, together with a mill, and to make some attempts at ploughing 
and cultivation; unless, indeed, a pitched’ battle should ‘take 
place, resulting in the defeat of the Saxon camp. This casualty, 
however, hardly entered the mind of either the Colonel or 
Champernowne. 

Colonel Grey was just the sort of man usually sent to do that kind 
of business in the Emerald Isle. Tall and powerful in frame, with 
a pale, stern countenance, eyebrows ,so much depressed as to be 
hardly visible, and a voice of deep and loud command. Irishmen 
and noxious animals went together in his estimation, and extermi- 
nation was his simple motto. Let no one be particularly shocked 
at Colone] Grey ; his views were the views of more than half the 
Englishmen at his time ; and though it is certain that numbers are 
no excuse, yet cruelty was the traditionary remedy for the troubles 
they met with in the very partially-conquered sister Island. Times 
have changed ; hatred of race, and the statutes of Kilkenny, have 
as completely disappeared as the saffron tunic and the long lance, 
and the feelings of Colonel Grey need only be looked upon as 
historical curiosities. 

The vessel was detained for some time at Plymouth, owing to 
contrary winds, and both then and during the voyage Champer- 
nowne had good opportunities of forming a close acquaintance 
with the Colonel. His perpetual repetition of the word ‘‘ exter- 
mination ’’ made even Champernowne quail, though Champer- 
nowne, like most others of his kind at that period, never thought 
of conciliation with regard to the native Irish. He-shared in the 
unsettled religious feelings then so common in England, where 
a vague and rather blind, though excessively sturdy and uncom- 
promising attachment to Protestantism, formed the religious prin- 
ciples of a very large part of the nation. Furthermore, he liked 
land, and disliked those who disputed it with him; yet his nature 
somewhat revolted against the excesses of Colonel Grey’s severity. 
“ Are my instructions, then, to kill every Irishman, woman or 
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child who comes in my way ?’’ asked Champernowne, one day 
during the voyage. 

‘‘T do not presume to give you instructions, Mr, Champer- 
nowne,”’ said the Colonel. ‘‘ You are not under my command, 
though, of course, in a military point of view, you will be so when 
you bear arms as a volunteer under me, as you will do while my 
camp is at Seenaght. But when you have been a short time in 
Ireland, you will need no instructions as to how to deal with tbe 
Irish.”’ 

‘‘The more I can kill in battle, no doubt, the better; but it 
does appear to me somewhat unworthy of an Englishman to kill 
a woman or a child,’’ observed Champernowne, a little reluc 
tantly. | 

‘* Not when the woman is herself a ferocious enemy, ready to 
tear us with her teeth, as she will if she can, and the child will 
grow up a most furious rebel if allowed to live—what better can be 
done than to rid the earth of such beings ?’’ 

Champernowne thought it would be very well that the earth 
should be rid of them if some one but himself would undertake 
the business ; for the'rest, he was very willing to whet his maiden 
sword on any Irishman who should dare to take up arms against 
Her Majesty’s liege subjects. | z 

After a tardy voyage the troops landed at Cork, and Champer- 
nowne set his foot on the green soil of Erin. Even after breathing 
the soft air of his own native county, he could feel the peculiar, 
damp, delicious warmth of that western climate as something 
different from what he had ever experienced before. But climate 
made little difference te so hardy a rustic as Edward Champer- 
nowne, and his great desire was to settle himself and his fourteen 
Devonshire men on the rich meadows of Seenaght. As they passed 
up the country, he began to see the practical results of the theories 
which Colonel Grey advocated. Wherever the English power was 
sufficiently strong to make itself felt, the native was a helot—a 

Popish helot ; and wherever that power was successfully resisted, 
he was an Irish enemy, one ready to fall upon his Saxon foe, and 
subject himself, if vanquished, to the most terrible reprisals. 
Here and there to leave the trees on their route, adorned with the 
fluttering rags and long glibs of all the unhappy kernes whom it 
was possible to bring to ‘‘ justice,’’ seemed to be so much a matter 
of course that Champernowne resigned himself to the sight. Indeed, 
it must not be imagined that these proceedings gave him particular 
pain, for he was by no means a philanthropist for the sake of 
human nature; and if he had been, he was a good enough Pro- 
testant to consider that Popery removed many of the most sacred 
rights of humanity ; only there was in his heart, new as yet to the 
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modes of procedure in Ireland, and clinging still to traditional 
English honour and mercy, a chord which responded to the soft 
touch of pity. 

He turned in horror from the sight of a murdered infant, though 
lie soon was able to regard with complacency, the treatment which 
the older and stronger rebels met with at the hands of the invaders, 
and to laugh, rather than shudder, at the relish with which Colonel 
Grey ordered an execution. 

The Colonel kept up his self-chosen character so well, that he 
was nick-named Black Henry before he had been a month in the 
country, and by the time he had reached Seenaght, the sable wings 
of fame had preceded him into the regions peopled by the O’ Brien'’s 
and O’Molloy’s. They did not, however, come from their moun- 
tains te oppose him ; afraid, the Colonel said, though an officer, who 
was better acquainted with Ireland than he, declared that they 
little knew the rash fiery courage of an Irish clan who attributed 
the present tranquillity to fear. No doubt some internal policy, 
discussed among those silent mountain peaks, kept the clans of the 
neighbourhood from molesting Grey’s troops; and as there was 
reason to believe that these O’Brien’s were among the Munster 
septs which had an understanding with O’ Neill, Hibernice, Prince 
of Ulster, and Anglice, Earl of Tyrene, whose warlike operations 
were just at this time temporarily suspended, the cause was not 
one to be sought far off. 

* Wait,’’ said the officer, ‘‘and wait in arms. I know the 
inhabitants of Munster are not so chronically turbulent as the 
northern clans ; but these are fiercely Popish mountaineers, their 
chief is young and fiery, and harbours plenty of priests. Be not 
too careless whilst you wait to see whether they are cravens or no. 
I but hope that the event will justify your opinion.” 

Seenaght was so fair a spot that Champernowne, when its 
emerald beauty bursts upon its view, could not help thinking how 
even Juliet Carew might be contented with a home in such a spot. 
A brisk stream, just emerging out of the torrent stage in which it 
had been poured from the hills and down the gorges of Ara, hurried 
past the meadows which he hoped to keep for his own, to embellish 
some for Juliet, and utilise all for himself and his tenants. Alders 
and luxuriant ferns fringed the glinting, rapid, rippling stream, and 
from the charms of the spot in autumn, when a few dragon-flies yet 
dreamed on the sheeny water, and curious insects, with bright 
turquoise rings around their slim bodies, hung on the-rushes, and 
flowers yet peeped forth from among the moist, rich herbage of the 
meadows, Champernowne could well imagine the infinite beauty of 
the scenery in summer. Here and there tall trees tufted these 
fields, and overhung the stream, and Champernowne had soon fixed 
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on the vicinity of one of these natural arbours as the spot where his 
future house should arise. For the present he contented himself 
with a wooden lodge, swiftly erected by his followers, similar to the 
dwelling places they made for themselves and their wives—for they 
were mostly married—and there he set up his temporary establish- 
ment with Tom Harvey, under the protection of Colonel Grey’s 
encampment, and occupied his time in superintending the throwing 
up of a mill, and the beginnings of his plantation, 

Beautiful as was the place, he could not divest himself of an idea 
that it would not be a very pleasant one when the protection of the 
military was withdrawn. Its very beauty was the cause of the 
danger ; for those hills which presented against the sky every tender 
and lovely tint, were the fortress of the Saxon’s inveterate foes, who 
looked on Champernowne’s crown grant as their own property, and 
no more his to take than it was Queen’s Elizabeth’s to give. 
Bordering the rich meadow land was a region of boulders and 
stunted. copse, affording the most excellent lurking place for unseen 
enemies, and giving constant anxiety to Colonel Grey, who sent a 
party to search the outskirts from time to time. At last he 
declared he wouid put an end to his disquietude by at once making 
a bold expedition into the heart of the enemy’s country, pushing up 
into Ara, and crushing the mountain cat in its own lair. This 
plan received the approbation of most of those under his command, 
and Champernowne was as eager for its accomplishment as was his 
somewhat bloodthirsty dependant, Tom Harvey. He felt how 
greatly his anxiety would be relieved by striking up, once for all, 
the sword which seemed now to be perpetually hanging over his 
head. He never knew at present, and never would know after he 
was left defenceless, when the terrible war-cry would ring in his 
ears, or the gleam of the lances shimmer in the wood. Far better 
to make a bold dash, and determine the matter once for all. Nota 
doubt but that the Saxon must destroy the Gael. 

The only person who opposed Colonel Grey’s resolution was the 
officer who knew Ireland. With great eloquence he reminded the 
Colonel of the expedition of his own cousin, Lord Grey de Wilton, 
into Glenmalure, when he was disastrously driven back by the 
O’Byrnes,’the O’Tooles, and the Eustaces of Battinglass, and 
counselled him to think twice before he ventured into the unknown 
glens of Ara, in the dim depths of which the brood of Gaelic moun- 
tain-cats would spring at his throat before he knew of their presence. 
The Colonel, who was never known to change his mimd, even for 
the most politic considerations, where extermination was the point 
in question, declared that he had thought more than twice of the 
matter—had always viewed it in the same light, and did so still. So. 
he sent a small party one day to reconnoitre, and to find out the- 
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best route by which to ‘push up into the fortresses where the 
O’Briens of Ara, the most fiery of Brian’s descendants, dwelt, as 
they thought, secure. 

The reconnoitring party very shortly returned in haste, with the 

tidings that the enemies had been even quicker in making up their 

minds than Colonel Grey. They were at that very moment pouring 
from their hills to fall upon, and, as they believed, to surprise, the 
Saxon camp. ‘Their lines of glittering spears had been seen wind- 
ing down the gorges, and the Colonel would soon have an — 
tunity of judging how they could use them. 

The Colonel, rejoicing that he had sent out these scouts at so apt 
a moment, and determined to wait for the enemy on his own 
ground, which was level, and gave his troops a better chance of 
conquering than they would have if they met the advancing Gaels 
among the hills and ravines. The Gaels, of course, little imagined 
themselves to have been observed; and from the camp nothing 
could be seen of them. Colonel Grey had every facility for putting 
his troops in order to receive them, and Tom Harvey’s delight was 
so great that he showed it. The Colonel moved about giving 
orders ; he felt.sure of victory, yet a dark shade lay on his brow, 
and his gloom, probably the result of anxiety, rather astonished 
those who were looking out for the foe with jubilant exultation. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE afternoon drew on, a warm, soft November afternoon ; the 
slight morning mist had rolled away over mountain and moor, 
climbing up the steep sides of the purple glens, and gradually 
leaving the clear azure outline of the hills against a pale and 
sily ery sky. Colonel Grey’s men were ready armed, and all on the 
qui vive for a deep drink of Celtic blood, for there was every reason 
to believe that the scouts’ information had been correct, and that 
the O’Briens, whose country comprised the adjacent glens and 
mountains, were leading a band of desperate rebels towards the 
Nenagh, with the intention of falling on Grey’s troops. The latter 
had formed all his plans ; laying a bridge over the Nenagh to form 
a way of retreat for his men in case they should be overcome—no 
uncommon occurrence—he hid a large body of soldiers in a dense 
little wood, to the east of the flat fields where his huts were erected, 
arranging the main force in actual readiness for combat, though 
they apparently sat lolling about on the grass, so as to deceive the 
enemy into thinking them unprepared. 

Champernowne lay just within the door of his little wooden 
house, which was removed not above twenty yards from the confined 
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wilderness of boulders and low trees fringing the northern side of 
the encampment. His head just protruded outside, and his glasses 
were at his eyes, intently watching the direction whence the assault 
would come if it took place at all. His servant, Thomas, stood 
behind him, his heavy powerful Devonshire figure dressing its 
broad shoulders, as if in slow preparation for the coming conflict. 
He was loading his pistols, which were his favourite weapons, and 
hoping they would do good service, and rid the world of many an 
Trish Papist. 

As the sun sloped towards the hills, Grey’s troops became some. 
what dispirited, and less alert than earlier in the afternoon. It 
was whispered about that the Colonel had been deceived, and that 
no attack was meditated. Champernowne himself was beginning 
to get tired of straining his eyes through the glasses, and Tom was 
grumbling in that dogged way which his master never ventured to 
stop, for he somewhat dreaded Tom, though he generally made a 
point of not letting him have his own way in essentials, when a 
sudden gleam in the wood set all his pulses bounding. It was the 
gleam of a lance—such a lance as the Gaelic warriors bore. 
Champernowne knew well that there was a path through all that 
confusion of rock and copsewood, which the spirited horses of the 
mountaineers, accustomed to rough ways, could easily descend ; 
and he thought it probable that not only foot kernes, but cavalry, 
were about to pour forth on the meadow. 

“ Hist ! Tom !’’ whispered Edward Champernowne. “ Hasten out 
by the back way, so as not to be seen from their position, and tell 
what we have discovered to Colonel Grey. You know where to 
find him! Quick!” 

Usually it was a vain order to bid Tom Harvey be quick; but 
when it was a question of Irish Papists, he could shake off his 
habitual sluggishness, and he was soon at Colonel Grey’s side with 
his information. The Colonel at once held up his stick, which was 
the signal agreed upon, and the men, without appearing to do so, 
at once made themselves ready. 

Every eye was fixed on the spot, which all the morning had been 
suspected by Colonel Grey to swarm with armed galloglasses. And, 
indeed, it seemed to some that here a rowan, and there the branches 
of a dwarf oak, swayed suddenly, although no breath disturbed the 
balmy stillness of the afternoon; and quick angry glances passed 
from one to the other among the soldiers, showing how the fires of 
hatred, national and religious, burnt within them, and set them 
aflame for the encounter. 

Edward Champernowne, determined not to lose his share of the 
sport, had withdrawn into the low room which served as his kitchen 
and bedchamber, girded on his sword, and taken up his musket. 
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**'Tom,”’ he said, ‘‘if any of these rebels should shoot me, think 
not thou of me, but repay him first, and then carry me in here.” 

“T’ll not spare those accursed Irish Papists,’’ returned Tom, as 
if he considered bis master’s injunctions almost an insult to his 
good sense. ‘“‘ The fewer of them in the world the better, and it’s a 
fine thing that my Lord Grey has set in good earnest about exter- 
minating them, ‘ root and branch.’ ”’ 

“Well, my man, but thou didst never kill woman or child?” 
whispered Champernowne, fixing a searching eye on the tall, large 
fellow, to whose smouldering savagry he was well accustomed. 

‘No, master, that did I never,’’ returned Tom. ‘‘ Brown has 
bid me do it many a time, but I could not, much as I hate these 
creatures, bide the sight of a babe on Brown’s spear. I thought 
of Nan at home, though she is none such as these little dark-haired 
wenches.”’ 

The two men placed themselves at the door of the house, fully 
prepared, and Champernowne moved a step or two in front of his 
companion and follower. Scarcely had he done so when a wild, 
ringing shout, now familiar to his ears, pealed from rock to rock, 
and, caught up by a thousand echoes, was prolonged in the startled 
air as far as the cliffs of Camalltea, where the birds wheeled into 
the air in sudden alarm. At the same moment, every boulda, 
every mountain-ash near the English encampment, seemed to start 
into life, and become a saffron-clad galloglasse, brandishing his 
skian, or shouldering his musket, and rushing in a well-ordered 
stream upon the Saxon foes; while from the bridle path, which 
Champernowne well knew to exist, dashed forward a line of horse- 
men, riding their strongly-built steeds with a firm, wild grace, and 
poising their long lances, in Oriental fashion, above their heads. 

In an instant the English soldiers were in position, the front 
rank kneeling, the next bending, the mass behind on their feet. 
Colonel Grey saw at once that: his troops out-numbered the Gaels, 
and that the force in the wood to the last only awaited the further 
advance of the enemy into the plain to dash out of their covering 
and separate them from their pastures, where he thought to demolish 
them easily, placed as they would be between two fires. 

“* Lamh laidir an nathair!’’ shouted the Irish, as they fell head- 
long into the encampment, dealing around them carnage exceeding 
the expectations of Colonel Grey, who rode up towards Champer- 
nowne’s house, in order to witness the forward rush of the men 
concealed in the wood. Champernowne and Thomas had meanwhile 
run out of the sheltering doorway, and, supported by a compdny 
who had been stationed near the house, strove to stem the emit of 
the Gaul, not very successfully, however. With the force of one of 
their own mountain torrents, the rebels broke through every obstacle, 
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c and the conflict raged hand to hand in the meadows, when suddenly 
he English dashed in a bending posture out of their cover, and hurried 
s —§ to divide the enemy from the placeof refuge. This maneuvre was, 
8 however, quickly perceived by a young Celt mounted on a splendid 
v bay horse, who appeared to be the chieftain of the assailing clan, 
; and who instantly rallied his men to oppose this new force and keep 
open their way back to the hills. ‘To his deep mortification, the 
{ Colonel saw the Irish form into well-ordered lines; and whilst a 
2 small portion of them still kept the English in the meadow occupied, 
the remainder advanced at double-quick pace to meet the Saxon 
troops marching at the same pace. The collision was tremendous. 
The fiery energy of the Celts seemed at first to compensate for their 
inferior numbers, and the wild cry of ‘‘ Lamh laidir,’’ rising ever 
and anon above the din of the battle, infused into them a martial 
fury which for the time of its duration seemed irresistible. 
T Meanwhile, there was a constant effort made to gain thé spot where 
3 Colonel Grey, known to the Irish as Black Henry on account of 
, the cruelties he had committed, sat on horseback with his small 
; staff; but the post was valiantly defended by Champernowne, his 
servant, and the soldiers who surrounded them. At last, however, 
the Colonel’s impatience burst all restraint as he thought he saw 
his own men losing ground; and ordering those in front of him to 
make way, he rode fiercely forward, wielding his powerful sabre, 
and determined to show all who were yeilding a tremendous example 
of daring andof courage. At the same moment the young chieftain 
on the bay steed rode near, forcing his steed through the battle with 
grace and power, -and~advanced within a few yards of Champer- 
nowne’s house, and within about twenty feet of Colonel Grey. The 
Celtic prince’s long dark hair streamed on the wind, as he glanced 
into sight like an arrow; with his left hand he guided in his horse, 
and with the right he poised above his head the long eastern lance 
of a Gaelic cavalier. The deadly, unerring aim, the strong and 
Steady hand, sent the lance like a flash of light through the hissing 
air; and in a moment from the time when it had left the grasp of 
the Irish chieftain, it struck Colonel Grey exactly in the middle of 
the forehead, and threw him a corpse straight off his horse into the 
arms of the officer at his side. 

A shout of rage burst from the English ranks, whilst at the 
same instant a double report was heard distinctly by all who were 
close to Champernowne’s house, and Thomas Harvey lodged the 
contents of both pistols in the chest of the Irish prince. He reeled 
slightly, and was seen immediately afterwards to fall off his horse 

on the meadow, an answering shriek of horror and wrath going up 
from every Gaelic throat as the rebels saw their chief go duwn. 
Frantic efforts were made to reach him and carry him off, alive or 
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dead; but by this time the English had gathered up all their 
strength, and rushing in force between the Irish and Champer- 
nowne’s house, and pouring upon them volley after volley, they suc- 
ceeded, not, indeed, in cutting off their retreat, but in forcing them into 
it, and baffling their wild endeavours to carry away their chieftain, if 
not the other wounded. After a desperate stand, during which they 
lost many of their numbers, they gave way inch by inch, and at 
last, with a sudden impulse, yielded altogether, and sped away 
among the thickets and boulders, pursued by a large portion of the 
English troops; whilst the rest, among whom to his great dis- 
appointment was Edward Champernowne, were ordered by the now 
superior officer, Major Harrison, to remain and guard the encamp- 
ment. Wiping their brows, which streamed with their great 
exertions, the soldiers rested on their arms, some refreshing them- 
selves with spirits, others with the water of the brook ; all listening 
with the wildest eagerness, and, despite their fatigue, with envy, to 
the tumult of the pursuit growing fainter among the hills, which 
yet re-echoed to shouts and the noise of fire-arms. 

Champernowne, laying aside his musket, now had time to advance 
to the spot where the Irish chieftain lay upon the ground. His 
saffron tunic was deeply stained, and blood foamed from his lips, 
yet Edward saw immediately that he was not dead. He was about 
two or three and twenty years old, and very handsome, tall, and 
slight, and with a face of truly Irish beauty. The. upper lip was 
short, the mouth and chin expressive! of great decision and resolu- 
tion; the brow showed intellect, though now contracted with agony ; 
yet those beside him looked on him only as a savage idolator, though 
Edward felt some pity, such as he might entertain for a wounded 
animal. He knelt down and laid his head on his lap. 

“My shot was well aimed,’’ said Thomas Harvey with a grin; 
* shall I finish the work, master? A knock on the head would do it, 
and rid the earth of him.” 

“My faith, Tom, it’s not what an Englishman should do, to kill 
a wounded man,” observed Edward Champernowne. 

‘‘He is but an Irish Papist,’’ growled ‘om. 

“Well, I say it would be cowardly to kill him now,”’ said Cham- 
yernowne, gazing down on the deadly pale face of the chieftain. 
Neither spoke for a little while, till Edward said, “ Yet I suppose 
he must die if we leave him here on the ground ; indeed, I think he 
is already nigh gone.”’ 

‘* Aye, master, and the sooner the better ; you would not think 
of tending a wretched rebel. Let him go off to the purgatory he | 
has been looking forward to ali his life.’’ 

Harvey, adogged man of Devon, and one of the Puritan cast, 
looked on any act of mercy towards an Irish Catholic as not only 
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foolish but profane. His opposition, however, confirmed Edward in 
his resolution to be merciful, both for mercy’s sake, and for that of 
possibly exchanging prisoners ; and, lifting the young Celt in his 
arms, he carried him into the house, laid him on the bed, and dressed 
his wound. This unprincipled act quite ruined him in the opinion 
of Tom, who, however, knew bis master too well to think that he 
could now turn him from his owa way of going on; so he solaced 
himself after his hard work with a draught out of the mug of cider, 
his native beverage. 


Champernowne, meanwhile, kept on the look-out for any summons 
to duty, whilst at the same time, as the evening darkened the 


meadows, he lighted the fir-wood torch, and watched his Gaelic 
prisoner. Violent fever had set in, and he raved, not loud, but 


ceaselessly, in his honoured native tongue. Champernowne, not 


thinking a Gael worth much anxiety or trouble, kept stepping out 
of doors during the night to observe the hills, where flashes of light 
appeared every now and then, and where his adventurous spirit 
Jonged to be. As morning dawned all seemed quiet; and he 
stretched himself out in his cloak before the fire, at which Tom 
already snored heartily. 


Champernowne was very indifferent as to whether his prisoner 
lived or died ; only some natural manly feeling made him unwilling 
to show cruelty towards so helpless a foe. And when he awoke 
himself, he went across the kitchen to look at the young chieftain. 
The fever had abated, and gradually he became conscious, opening 
his large grey eyes, and inspecting all around. His quick mind 
instantly took in his position. He was a prisoner in the hands of 


Saxon heretics ; and his proud instinct at once taught him not to 


let these Saxon heretics see what they had caused him to suffer. 
So he lay for hours nearly, still frowning, and with his arms folded 
across his wounded chest, as if to conceal the pain which it gave 
him. But at last anguish and deadly sickness overcame his pride ; 
he tried to rise on his elbow, and gave way to an uncontrollable fit 
of coughing, which let loose waves of blood. mingled with a great 
part of the small shot that had penetrated his lungs. Champer- 
nowne, moved with pity, came near and held up his captive’s 
head till, covered with the young captain’s blood, he called forth 
Tom’s surly censures. 

“Surely that cough must have done for the rebel,’’ he observed ; 
“and the sooner the better. What do you want, master, with these 
wretched savages, and why will you treat them tenderly ?’’ 

‘That cough may save his life,”’ said Champernowne. “ It must 
have relieved his lungs, but Le is so terribly exhauste! that I feac 
he cannot reco .er.”’ 

‘*So much the better,” grow'el Tom Harvey. ‘* What's tim 
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use of giving them wounds, if you are to cure them !—Hark, master! 
the bugle’s call.” 

Champernowne laid the Irishman’s head gently on the pillow, 
and at once ran from the house, leaving his captive gasping for life 
and breath. He found that the bugle-call was yet sounding 
through the meadows, and met Major Harrison a little way beyond 
the door. 

‘*Champernowne, you and a party of men are to run for the 
hills ; the rebels have made a stand there, and our soldiers want 
help. Go up by yonder blue gap,”’ and he pointed toa conspicuous 
opening in the distant mountains. ‘‘ By all means we must break 
into their fastnesses, if possible, and then we will avenge Grey !’’ 
His eye glowed with the fire of smouldering anger and desire of 
vengeance ; he felt his own talents as an officer to be unsuited for 
the kind of warfare, and was highly vexed at the circumstance 
which had placed lim in his present position, where he hardly knew 
how to act. 

‘* The soldiers will be marching in five minutes,’’ he said; “ at 
the second bugle call you must join them, for you know the locality 
better than any of us who are left here. Will you prepare yourself 
at once?” 

Champernowne returned to his house, and at once began to put 
on his accoutrements, whilst he explained to Tom Harvey that he 
was ordered to the hills, and bade him lovk after his property in 
his absence. 

** And I would fain have some breakfast before I go: have you 
got the soup ready ?”’ 

Tom had, for a wonder; and whilst eating his soup, Champer- 
nowne returned to the bedside of the young Irishman. He was 
still gasping and catching his breath unevenly, and his face was 
deadly pale; but though in a state of utter prostration, it was 
evident that he was much relieved, and that his pain was less 
severe. 2 

**Tom,’’ said Champernowne, ‘‘ you can look after this poor § 
fellow till I come back; you had better give him some broth, and 
a drivk of the cordial which Mistress Juliet gave me; there's | 
nothing like that when one is wounded or in a fever, and doubtless 
it would cool his blood and do him good.”’ 

** Pity to waste it on an Irish idolator,’’ muttered Tom; “ my | 
shot was so well aimed, and now your honour must spoil the sport.’ § 

So Champernowne, recollecting that Tom might very probably 
g ve his prisoner nothing to eat or drink all day, himself fed him 
with broth in spoonfuls. He asked faintly for water, and Edward, 
who understood a few words of Irish, took, rather reluctantly it 
scusi b+ admitted, a flask of that cordial which had been part of the 
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stores contained in the bag Juliet had so unwillingly given him 
on his departure for Ireland. He well remambered her sulky face 
as Rose placed the basket full of flasks in ‘l'om’s hands. Yet he 
looked with pleasure on the cordial, fresh and fragrant of the Devon. 
shire herb-garden which had supplied its virtues, and flavoured it 
with mint plucked by Juliet’s own hand. Thedim and heavy eyes 
of the young Celt sparkled as he drank deeply of the refreshing 
beverage; then, in a hardly audible voice, and very broken English 
he thanked Champernowne for his kindness. 

‘* Well, do you feel better?’’ said Edward, a little roughly, 
himself slightly ashamed of what he considered womanish soft- 
heartedness. The chieftain tried to say that there was not much 
the matter, but his voice failed him ; and Champernowne, hearing 
the first notes of the bugle-call, hastened away to give Tom his last 
instructions. 

‘* As to my prisoner, Tom,’’ he finished up, ‘‘ mind thou. art 
kind to him, or at least not unkind, for I can hope for nothing more. 
He is scorched with thirst, give him some cordial from time to time. 
Remember, man, a wounded foe is no fit subject for revenge ; 
although he killed Colonel Grey, ’twas in fair fight.’’ 

‘*And a splendid aim it was, master !’’ said Harvey, whose 
admiration for a ‘‘ good aim’’ was his weak point. ‘I never saw 
a better, nor a steadier hand. But mine wasjustas good! A safe 
return to you, master, and plenty of rebels to your sword !’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE troop chose as their road into the hills the bridle path 
down which the Celtic cavalry had streamed on the previous day. 
It was a difficult way for men unaccustomed to march in such rough 
country, especially as only three at most could walk abreast, and 
their progress was but slow. In about an hour, however, they 
debouched into a glen of witching beauty, even at that time of the 
year, where they found less difficulty in advancing. A foaming 
mountain torrent brawled at the bottom of the valley, overhung by 
the moist boughs of hazel, birch, and oak, and fringed with luxuriant 
ferns. A tint of yellowish-green yet pervaded the trees, which re- 
tained their leaves late in that moist and sheltered glen ; the wood was 
carpetted with moss, here richly sombre, there softly brilliant, and 
heavy boulders, half clothed in vegetation, were scattered through 
the valley. Champernowne had seen such spots in the mountainous 
parts of his native Devonshire, and he almost longed to sit down 
by the brook and indulge his recollections, when a sound of firing 
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among the hills, at the head of the glen, aroused and fixed the 
attention of the whole troop. Through the trees those hills were 
not discernible, though all knew their exact situation, and the men 
forward with redoubled vigour towards the spot where the 
renewed conflict was going on between their comrades and the Gaelic 
foe. At last the glen narrowed, whilst at the same time the trees 
became more sparse, and the troop suddenly found themselves 
within a few hundred yards of the very scene of the battle, which 
was waged on the slopes of the bills and in the valley itself, both 
being fiercely defended by the Irish. The cheering shout of Cham- 
pernowne’s companions turned into one of rage and mortification as 
they saw that they had arrived too late, and that the conflict was 
already going against their comrades. The love of home, and wife, 
and child, and a desire to avert the horrors which might happen to 
their dear ones, in case of their own defeat, gave a fury to the re- 
sistance of the Gaels, which, added to their advantageous position 
on the heights and their knowledge of the locality, baffled the on- 
slaught of their enemies. On a jutting point which projected out 
of the hillside stood a woman of perhaps fifty years of age, whose 
presence and example seemed to arouse and sustain the fierce courage 
of the rebels. She was surrounded by her maidens, among whom 
she seemed to tower alone, a wild, yet stately figure. Her long, 
dark hair, surrounded by a shining circlet, flowed down over the 
blue robe which draped her majestic figure; her right arm, wearing 
a golden armlet, embraced a long lance such as that which the 
day before had taken the life of Colonel Grey. While Cham- 
pernowne and his companions gazed in astonishment, almost in 
dread, at this strange form, which seemed that of a Druidess 
arisen from the grave, the Irish lady threw down her lance, and 
with the help of her maidens lifting large stones from the mountain 
side she hurled them fiercely down upon the Saxons. All around 
her followed her example, and it soon became perfectly necessary 
to sound the retreat, as many of the men had already been crushed 
by the falling rocks that thundered down the slopes. 
Champernowne and the troop whom he accompanied could only 
aid their comrades by opposing the pursuit of the Gaels in the 
mouth of the narrow gorge through which the English must make 
good their retreat. This duty was performed admirably, though 
with some loss to the newly-arrived succours, but, as being fresh and 
not fatigued like their comrades in a day's fighting in the mountains, 
they plainly recognised their obligation to cover the retreat of those 
who were already worn-out by the conflict. As the troops went 
down the glen a stray shot occassionally whistled among them, and 
close reconnoitering was necessary ; but it was known to the Gael 
that at this time a large reinforcement had arrived at the camp 
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below, and they were tolerably unmolested when they reached the 
bridle path by which Champernowne had ascended to meet them in 
the morning. 

Dark night had fallen once more when the men, dispirited and 
exhausted by fatigue, arrived in their encampment. The news of 
their defeat increased the bitter desire for more blood and more 
conflict with the natives, which seemed to be their ruling passivun ; 
and these feelings were augmented by the gloomy ceremony of 
Colonel Grey’s interment. This took place after dusk had fallen ; 
and that stern man and bitter enemy of the Irish race, but valiant 
officer, was laid in Irish soil amid the regrets and vows of vengeance 
of his men. At the same time they were a little cheered by the 
large augmentation of their force. Lord Sands, an Anglo-Irish 
nobleman, arrived, bringing with him several regiments, and it was 
hoped that good service would be done by the reinforced army 
towards putting down ‘‘ rebellion.”’ 

Edward Champernowne was thoroughly tired as he turned towards 
his house, at the door of which Tom Harvey was tying up bundles 
of firewood. A gleam of pleasure passed over ‘om’s sulky counte- 
nance as he saw his master return safe and sound, and he greeted 
him with a hearty “‘ Glad to see you back, master !”’ 

‘And I to come back, Tom,”’ said Champernowne, as he 
grasped the hand of his really faithful though rugged follower, who 
had rowed him out.on the Dart as a little child when bent on 
catching fish with a bit of bread on a crooked splinter of wood. An 
affection hidden, yet true, existed between master and man, though 
each was always secretly afraid of the other having his own way. 

“Now, Tom, let us have supper; I am hungry enough with 
hill air. By the way, how is my prisoner? Is he still alive?”’ 

‘Yes, master, he is still alive, so much the worse; but nothing 
more than just alive,’’ replied Tom Harvey. 

‘‘ Have you given him any more cordial ?’’ asked Champer- 
nowne, half amused at Tom’s discontent that his shot had not an 
effect more rapidly fatal on the Irish rebel. 

“Yes,”’ said Tom; ‘‘he was too proud to ask for drink, so I 
gave him some to baulk his pride. I had almost to force it down 
his throat.”’ 

. ‘Thou art a rough nurse, Tom,’’ said Champernowne, smiling. 
“I hope when thou art wounded thou wilt have a kinder. ’Twill 
be a wonder if he recovers through our tending of him.” 

The Celtic prince appeared to be asleep, and Tom opined tliat 
he was in a swoon, for he had swooned many times that day; but 
a slight frown contracted his black eyebrows, and caused Champer- 
nowne to think that he was conscious of pain. There was a heroic 
patience about him—a sort of pride which impelled him to conceal 
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bis sufferings, great as they must be, from the enemies of his race 
and religion ; and with such feelings Champernowne could not but 


sympathise. He began to think that the Irish were not so despi- | 


cable as some had told him; and though their noble qualities ren- 
dered them the more dangerous, still he felt some admiration for a 
nation whose very women would expose themselves to the most 
immivent danger for the sake of defending their homes and their 
soil, - 

The young chieftain looked up while Champernowne stood be- 
side him. His eyes glared, his lips were dark, so that Harvey 
thought death must be near; but Champernowne knew that these 
were the result of burning, feverish, insatiable thirst. The humane 
chord of Edward's heart was touched, for he was as yet so unaccus- 
tomed to the sight of wounds and anguish that he naturally tried 
to alleviate suffering when it came in his way. So he gave his 
captive another deep draught, which revived him so much that he 
was able to express his gratitude, though the very manner of doing 
so showed what kind of treatment he had expected. 

“Saxon, you are kind, though I am in your power; how is 
this?’’ he said in peculiar, soft, plaintive tones, which made 
Champernowne feel towards him yet more kindly. 

“It is that nature bids me pity your helpless condition ; and, 
moreover, the English are a generous people, nor will harm a de- 
fenceless foe.”’ 

“Is it indeed so?’’ said the Irishman, speaking with difficulty. 
“Why, then, have they hung babes in their mother’s hair, and 
tossed them on their spears?’’ He smiled a bitter smile, which 
played strangely on that ghastly face, while Champernowne felt 
that his own countenance was overspread by a deep blush. He 
had never thought these cruelties disgraceful, though they were 
somewhat opposed to his instinct ; but having them brought home 
to him in the faint accents of the sick Gael, he could not but think 
of them with shame. 

“You see, nothwithstanding, that there are merciful-Saxons,”’ 
he said. 

“ Were they but all like you,” replied the O’Brien, ‘‘ we should 
not so hate the Saxons.’’ He shivered with cold as he spoke; and 
Champernowne spread more clothes over him, raised his head, and 
in arough, masculine way, contrived to make him as comfortable 
as a wounded man can be, before going to his own supper with 
Tom Harvey, which they usually ate in the wide part of the house. 
The Celt again expressed his gratitude. 

“T love you, Saxon,”’ he said, ‘‘ and will pray for you, and ask 
for you the worthier prayers of the angels and saints, whom you 
honour not, and yet they surely love you for the sake of your kind 
heart.” He closed his eyes drowsily, lulled by the warmth. 
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“Was there ever such a Papist known, master?’’ said Tom, as 
they ate their supper of game, brown bread, milk, and butter, with 
a torch in a metal stand to light them, and themselves accoutred 
for action if need should be. ‘‘ See! this wicked and accursed 
thing was attached to his belt !”’ 

He held up a beautifully worked silver rosary, the property of 
the wounded chieftain, with an expression of such pious horror on 
his countenance that Champernowne, though he thought the thing 
an abomination, laughed heartily, and greatly enjoyed the disgust 
of his Puritan attendant. 


No further attack was made on the English encampment. The 
O'Briens, isolated from their allies, and deprived of their young and 
fiery leader, whom, as he had fallen into the hands of the English, 
they believed to be dead, knew that an onslaught on the large force 
now at Crenaght would be hopeless ; and Lord Sands, who had taken 
the command of the troops, much to the relief of Major Harrison, 
seeing that it was equally hopeless to attempt to root this tribe 
out of their fastnesses, intended soon to break up thecamp. Cham. 
pernowne had thoughts of giving up‘any idea of settling at Crenaght, 
where he would be perpetually liable to destruction by the mountain 
clans ; and he had, moreover, another very potent reason for aban- 
doning this fertile spot. Tidings were brought to him that Sir 
John Carew had accepted the governorship of Limerick and a 
part of Tipperary, fixing his residence at Killina, and would 
shortly arrive at Cork with his daughter. The knight would 
not, of course, permit Juliet to reside in so unsafe a locality 
as he now understood Crenaght to be, and had secured for 
Edward Champernowne a grant of land near Kilnaglin, so 
that Juliet, when married, would be in his own immediate 
vicinity. 

The winter was a soft and warm one, and it was seldom that a 
thin coating of ice formed on the Nenagh whilst the troops lay en- 
camped on its banks. Meanwhile Champernowne’s captive began 
to recover, contrary to all expectations. The Devonshire settler . 
had become more and more kindly disposed towards the young 
Irishman, who possessed something of that fascination which is often 
found among his countrymen, and who was grateful for being el- 
lowed to lie quietly protected from the hostility of other and less 
humane Saxons. Champernowne was but a rough nurse, yet he 
bestowed on O’Brien enough attention to restore one of his naturally 
vigorous health. His native mountain air was conducive to elas- 
ticity of frame, and not having been weakened by previous illness, 
he gradually overcame wounds and fever, and the yet more dan- 
gerous exhaustion which ensued. As he began to resume his 
strength Champernowne resolved to send him back to the hills, but 
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Lord Sands, a very bitter foe to the Irish race, and who knew all 
about the whole matter, had a different plan in his head. 

**T believe-you took prisoner the Irish enemy or rebel, as it is 
the fashion to call them now, who shot Colonel Srey,”’ said he one 
day, on meeting Champernowne in the meadow. ‘‘Is he alive or 
dead.” 

Champernowne thought there was an ominous scowl on the dark 
brow of Lord Sands. 

“He is alive. I would fain send him back to the mountains, 
with your lordship’s permission,”’ he said, submissively. 

“ Not so, Master Champernowne ! This is not the plan laid down 
by those who know Ireland well. It would but be an encourage- 
ment to all to rebel against their Queen. We will cut off his head, 
or, at least, send him to be tried and executed in Dublin, 
unless he will swear allegiance to Her Majesty, or turn Protestant, 
or, at least, let us into his stronghold—for I believe he is the chief 
of the obstinate sept of Ara, and a most dangerous rebel.”’ 

‘*T am sure he would prefer to lose his head than do any of those 
three things,’’ said Champernowne, “ for he is the most determined 
fellow I ever saw.”’ 

He did not like to urge Lord Sands to mercy, knowing how use- 
less would be such a waste of breath, and not wishing to be thought 
a disloyal subject, of too great a sympathiser with the native race. 
Yet he felt somewhat disconcerted at the thought of having 
nursed the young chieftain through a dangerous illness only to 
bring him to the block, and at knowing that all the kindness which 
he had shown towards O’Brien must appear in the light of cruel 
and cold-hearted treachery. 

“‘ Aye, he must lose his head,’’ repeated Lord Sands. 

** But, my lord, as an Englishman, surely you would forbear to 
behead one in his condition; for he is yet very sick and out of 
health, having been, as you know, badly wounded.”’ 

“ And you have taken the trouble to recover him of his wounds 
Master Champernowne?”’ said Lord Sands. “ Truly, you have a 
most gentle heart—too gentle for a settler who must learn to treat 
these Gaels as they are born to be treated. Let me make you to 
understand that mercy is wasted on them, and that our business is 
to gain the rule of the island for Her Majesty by the quickest 
means which we can use, and had it not been for my Lord Ormond’s 
foolish leniency, the North had been quiet ere now.”’ 

*“‘Quite true, my lord; but policy may at times favour the 
exercise of a little mercy. Thus, knowing that my captive was of 
very high rank among them, I reflected that we might make a 
good exchange if he recovered, which would be quite a reason for 
keeping him alive, if possible. Now they have taken prisoners Sir 
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all Peter Browne and Captain Segrave, and we may get them back in 
return for him.’’ 
is “True, I will consider that,’’ said Sands, moving off. 
ne § Soon afterwards he sent a couple of messengers, bearing a white 
or flag, up they glen, where he met the outposts of the Irish, and ex- 
: plained their errand. They were detained in the glen until the Tanist 
rk and a few other great men of the tribe of Ara came there to treat with 
them. These magnates joyfully agreed.to exchange their prisoners 
IS, for the young prince, whom they were enraptured at knowing to 
be yet alive; and the messenger returned with good news for all. 
vw Oe On the appointed day, a large party of the O’Briens, terribly 
a mistrustful of their foes, conducted their English prisoners to the 
ad, vicinity of the camp. They stood on and among the boulders, not 
in, intending to give up their hostages until their chief was restored, 
nt, to them safe and sound ; whilst the poor English officers, on their part 
ief shook hands with each other in joy at once more seeing their 
countrymen. Then the young chieftain took leave of Champer- 
ose nowne in the porch of the house. Drawing a costly emerald 
ed ring from his finger, he placed it on that of Champernowne, 


praying him to keep it as a pledge of the gratitude of O’Brien, 
se- of Ara. 


rht The anticipated breath of his own mountain air seemed already 
ce. to tinge with health his hollow cheek, as he mounted, not so lightly 
IDs as of yore, the horse brought forward for him by a saffron-vested 
to kerne. Then, bending from the saddle, he kissed Champernowne 
ich on the forehead, and, turning his horse’s head, was soon among his 
vel own people. 


The English officers were then restored to their comrades, and 
there was, for once, rejoicing both in the halls of Ara and in the 


to @ Saxon camp. 
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Gems, Ancient and Modern. 


GEMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


cesta 
KISSES : 
(BY CATULLUS.) 


I. 
(Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus.) 


For us, my Lesbia, life is love, 
And love, of course, means kisses ; 
We care no straw for fogies old, 
’ Or ancient spinster-misses. 


When life is o’er, and death—the bore— 
Shall end our earthly blisses, 

’T will put a stop to all our love, 
And, ergo, all our kisses. 


So give me, love, a thousand first, 
And next a hundred kisses ; 
Then recommence the serigs, till 
We lose all reckoning, and fill 
With envy the old misses. 


II. 


(Queeris quot mihi basiationes 
Tue, Lesbia sint satis.) 








You ask how many kisses would 
Content me. It would be a bore, 
But try your sweet arithmetic, 
My Lesbia, on the sand-strewn shore. 

















Or, when the silent night has spread 
Her hosts across the glittering sky, 
Amid those bright profundities 
To count the starry splendour try. 








I grant you then, but only then, 

May Lesbia solve the problem hard, 
‘How many of her kisses sweet 

Could satisfy her lover. bard. 


MAURICE DAVIEs. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON MILTON AND HIS WORKS. 


a 9 en 


MILTON, after Shakespeare, our greatest poet, lived in stirring, 
eventful times. His country’s life is so bound up with his works 
that in speaking of them we must allude to some features of the 
mighty struggle which agitated England during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. 

Milton’s writings are a faithful reflex of his mind: his face was 
a beautiful portraiture of his soul. 

Milton’s sunny days of youth—pure, happy, and pleasant—are 
enshrined in the graceful, tender, sometimes fanciful; songs he sang 
out of the fulness of his heart, as he pursued the even tenor of his 
way, surrounded by loving and beloved friends, drawn to him by 
ties of affection and sympathy. His character, gentle, noble, 
generous, and sympathetic, with all its lofty aspirations and 
Christian spirit of self-dedication, breathed forth in the poems of 
his golden prime; while the unyielding purpose, the strict con- 
scientiousness, the sublimity of conception, developed in later years, 
were even then latent-in seme of hisinspirations. True lark! that 
at Heaven’s gate was to sing, he early began to wing his flight up- 
wards : ere long he was to echo down to remote ages the song of 
seraphim and cherubim. His efforts as a youthful poet, evince 
careful thought and a certain degree of elaboration. A good 
classical education, association with men of refined tastes, sweet 
home influences, travels in sunny Italy, and communion with 
great minds, all combined to make his productions attain to a 
degree of perfection seldom equalled. To him we owe the.true 
English sonnet, and of it he has given us many graceful examples ; 
while his stately verse is often a prelude to the grand utterances of 
his old age. 

We have said that the reflex of Milton’s nature is to be 
discovered in his early poems. .Is it not so? When a boy of 
seventeen, he comforts his sister by a tender poem on the death of 
her babe. Later on, he consoles the friends of the young wife and 
mother snatched away in her bloom, by an epitaph mourning her 
untimely fate. His friend dies, and Milton grieves for him in 
a pathetic dirge, calling on nymphs and shepherds to unite in the 
lament, and ending, as in all these elegies, with the expression of 
a Christian hope. His devotional spirit breaks out in a beautiful 
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“Ode on the Nativity ;” and his innate reverence for holy things is 
shown in his feeling himself incompetent to proceed with his com- 
menced ‘* Hymn on the Passion of our Saviour.” Is not his silence 
more eloquent than words ? 

From ‘‘ Penseroso’’ we gather what were the young poet’s 
thoughts and occupations when in a tranquil, subdued mood. 
His sober pensiveness, accompanied by peace, temperance, and 
quiet, is quite adverse to “loathed melancholy.’’ In the retire- 
ment of Horton, he doubtless enjoyed many hours of reflection : 
when wandering alone, he may have mused on the future, on 
the dedication of his genius to God’s service, on the poem whereby 
he was one day, with all humility and modesty, to endea- 
vour to justify his Maker’s ways to man. We can imagine Milton 
listening to the plaint of the nightingale, or scanning the starry 
heavens, or soothed by the music of which he so often speaks, and 
to whose harmony his soul is always attuned. He has evidently 
felt the ecstasy of sweet sadness, and would, he says, fain pass his 
last days retired from the busy hum of men, and, looking from afar 
off on the world, perhaps attain to a prophetic strain. May not his 
solitary old age be here foreshadowed ? 

His ‘‘ Allegro’”’ teaches us how that Milton’s joy would pro- 
duce no reaction or depression, being the content pervading a cheer- 
ful, calm spirit, rejoicing in all good, and finding subject for happy 
feelings in nature’s varied aspect. The lark’s lay thrills him with 
joy: country sounds, country sights, and country pleasures, add to 
the delight he feels. His mirth is the fruit of liberty, not licence ; 
the merriment of a mind wt peace with itself; a child’s laughter 
springing up from a deep well, breaking out, it hardly knows why. 
And here, again, music, the great enchantress, crowns with her 
sweet sounds the festivities of a summer’s day of sunshine and 
gladness. : 

Milton turns a masque into a pure and holy thing, for he gives 
us ‘‘Comus,”’ showing the triumph of purity over vice, and making 
the ‘* Lady’ an impersonation of white-robed chastity and angelic 
dignity. ‘Thus does Milton’s mind transmute all to crystal. 

In his journey to Italy, he makes the acquaintance of ‘Tasso’s 
friend, of the imprisoned Galileo, and of other learned men. 
Among his Latin writings we find two poems, one dedicated to 
the Marquis Manso, another, an epitaph on Charles Diodati, both 
worthy of mention. 

The second period of Milton’s life belongs to England. He 
hears of the struggle between King and people, between freedom 
of thought and absolutism; he leaves his Italian friends for his 
native land, feeling his place is beside those who are fighting for 
what he holds most dear—freedom, in the highest sense of the word. 
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The graceful poet becomes the zealous controversialist. His enthu- 
siastic love of truth, overwhelming sense of duty, and deep religious 
feeling, are developed by the eventful scenes he wituesses, and the 
*‘ Lady of Christ’s’’’ stands revealed a stern, firm defender of 


liberty. 

Puritan England is rousing herself in the face of manifold oppres- 
sion. She has, Milton steadfastly believes, God and truth on her 
side, and, nothing doubting, he becomes her dauntless champion ! 
He turns his pen into a weapon of defence for his country. Hence- 
forth he serves her, not the Muses: his writings gain in force what 
they lose in grace, and his controversies are a powerful, sometimes 
“ rugged mass of eloquence.’ 

His country’s independence of thought and action is menaced. 
The Episcopal Chureh has been perverted to an instrument of. 
tyranny and superstition: its head, the King, has become an en- 
croacher on the rights of his people, rather than a defender of their 
constitution and liberties. Strafford has assaulted these, and in- 
tended to bring England to subjection by a “ thorough”’ absolutism 
Justice is set at naught; Roman Catholicism lifts its head; the 
people identify Prelacy with Papacy, in consequence of the i innova- 
tions and ceremonies countenanced by Laud and his followers, which 
strongly savoured of Rome. With an arbitrary King (on whose 
promise none could rely), a despotic priesthood, a subservient council, 

a stern resolution on the part of the Monarch’s adviser to annihilate 
liberty and to subvert the ancient fundamental laws, Puritan Eng- 
land called her sons around her; they responded nobly , and amongst 
their bravest were thie Independents, and all toa man resolved to 
defend liberty, true liberty of action, thought, and opinion. 
Milton was among the foremost, and he had many friends: the 
‘gentle Vane,’ the “philosophic Falkland,’ the brave Fairfax, 
and the, to him, noblest man of all, Oliver Cromwell. 

While the Protector ruled, Milton was Latin Secretary, and 
served his country as well in peace as during the strife. In Crom- 
well he saw liberty embodied, justice ruling. Never since the 
Reformation had there been so little religious persecution. The 
Episcopalians were allowed to celebrate worship, and the Jews, for 
the first time, had a synagogue. The great man made the name 
of England respected and feared. Abroad he obliged the Pope to 
exhort princes to be tolerant. He stopped the persecution of the 
Waldenses. He was the bulwark of England, and Milton ably 
seconded his endeavours for the maintainance of order and peace. 
During the twenty years which elapsed between Milton’s return to 
England and the Restoration, many prose writings proceeded from 


his pen. 
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He it was who defended the people of England to the world after 
the death of the ill-fated Charles I. He wrote a treatise on Civil 
Power; an apology for Smectynnus. Before that he had pub. 
lished a treatise of Ecclesiastical Reformation. His ‘‘ Areopagatica ” 
is a written eloquent speech in favour of the liberty of the press. 
He also remembered the young when, as he fondly dreamed, the 
golden days of England had appeared, and so published his beautiful 
Utopian ideas on education. Most of Milton’s sonnets are dedicated 
to his friends, and his is the earnest, pathetic appeal for the trodden- 
down Waldenses, whose Protestantism had preceded the Reformation. 
Even when the mighty Protect »r died Milton undauntedly published 
“A Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealtb.”’ 
If we turn to the poet’s domestic life during these days, we find 
that he married not long after his return to England; that he 
taught the young both before and after his marriage; that he be- 
friended his first wife’s relations, after having received her home 
from a lengthened visit to her friends ; that, later on, he married a § 
lady who was a kind mother to his little daughters, and that he 
became afflicted with blindness, but still continued to work in- 
defatigably. At one time, seeing his first wife was reluctant to 
return to him, he published two books on divorce, wherein he seems, 
like himself, to have taken a spiritual view of marriage, but which 
his best friends could hardly defend. As Latin Secretary to Crom- 
well his agency was considered of great consequence at home and 
abroad. And now we come to the third and greatest period of 
Milton’s life. 

The Restoration is accomplished ; Milton is allowed to retire 
into obscurity, atid alone, poor and blind, realises the dream of his 
youth, and gives to the world the most sublime epic poem ever 
written. The twenty years’ pamphleteering have not been thrown 
away ; his style has gained in nervousness and energy, although it 
has, at the same time recovered its grace and beauty. All has 
served to the accompli:hment of his great wish. The experience he 
has acquired, the knowledge of men’s hearts, the habits of close 
thinking which have grown upon him, his rest from poetical fancies, 
even his affliction —all these things, unknown, perhaps, to him, | 
have been bringing him step by step nearer to the goal of his 
desire:. God's ways are not as our ways; but of this we may rest 
assured, that He who has given great gifts will, in the path of duty, 
give us opportunities of using them. Nothing i is lost by the one 
who nobly does the work that lies to his hand. Milton had kept 
intact his purity of mind and life, and so his epic poem has all the 
graceful ideas, the fresh spring of feeling, the pathetic imagery, 
belonging to one who has retained youth in his heart. We have 
here the pure sweetness of the spring-time of life united to the fiery 
energy of manhood and the calm wisdom of old age. The poet and § 
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all concerning him are suited to his blessed theme—to his awful 
undertaking—namely, the justification of God’s ways to man. 
Alone with God as it were, his very blindness prevents the com- 
merce of the vain, busy world from dulling the edge of his glorious 
thoughts. 

There is nothing in English literature like the sublime, celestial 
song, with its stately march of harmonious words, its unrivalled 
descriptions, pure theology, and elevated conception of Divine 


justice, coupled with mercy and love. In “ Paradise Lost,” Satan, 


the Prince of Darkness, is depicted with a terrible pen. Whether 
we see him standing amongst flames, grasping his tall spear, 
shadowed by his ponderous shield, indomitable, or lying couchant on 
the fiery wave, stretching his grand length on a glowing element, 
prone but rebellious; or contrasted with the pure cherub, horror 
sitting on his crest, his form dilating to the sky, ready to do battle, 
fearing none, save God, and Him against his will; or watching, 
tiger-like, the innocence he envies and plots against; or crouching 
at Eve’s ear, the image of poisonous malice; or as a vulture 
brooding over chaos; or as the wise, guileful, beautiful serpent ; 
or disguised as an angel of light—he is the impersonation of Protean 
Evil, of a terrible, deadly, subtle and horrible evil, yet bright with 
a fearful beauty ; and, above all, the emblem, and, as far as we may 
say it, of a spirit, the incarnation of pride—the king of darkness. 

He is Lucifer, son of the morning, fallen from the highest 
heavens. He suffers most among his fellow fiends, for he has been 
capable of most good. 

Milton seems to grasp the truth that nothing is wholly bad, for 
in describing this wreck of nobleness, the marred and seared angel, 
he says: 


“ For the general safety he despised his own ; 
For neither do the spirits damued lose all their virtue.” 


The very remembrance of what he has been adds a sting to the 
torments Satan suffers; but for all that, he has no wish to return 
humbled to heaven. No! rather reign in Hell than be second in 
Heaven. Better torture and revenge than the annihilation for 
which a more ignoble spirit craves. His vengeance, like all his 
deeds, is a masterpiece of malice; thereby he bruises the heel of 
the Messiah, whom he hates with a deadly hatred ; but, bad 
as he is, the other leaders of the hellish hosts appear more 
ignoble than he. 

The fallen angel hails hell, and arrogates to himself the 
supreme command. His be the danger, so long as his be the 
revenge, the supreme power. 

Down into the depths are we taken, where, after falling, falling, 
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falling, the rebellious hosts writhe in agony on a sea of molten lava. 
Roused by winged words of scorn, they come, and still they 
come—like autumn leaves rustling, like swarming bees, like dreaded 
locusts. 

Behold your gods, ye ancients! All vices are here before us, 
showing what demons the misguided worship. As we read the 
fearful list, the thought strikes us; the fatal, cruel oracles, the 
whispering, delusive voices, the false apparitions—may they not 
have come from fallen spirits, ministers of evil, powers of darkness ? 
How the story of thes demon-gods is summed up in serried, forcible 
words! A few strokes of the great master’s pen draw for us striking 
pictures. The mighty array ranges itself, and we seem to hear the 
clashing of spears, the martial music, and to see the close ranks. 
They build, and we behold the gorgeous Pandemonium rise and 
lift its Babel front, impious, to the very reof of hell. They separate, 
and we seem from afar off to trace the dusky groups ; some listening 
to strains of harmony that told their own past deeds of heroism, sad 
music for the irretrievably lost ; some bent on the discovery of new 
regions ; some tilting with hellish weapons; some reasoning futilely, 
and lending to their sophism self-deception. Milton thus realised 
spiritualities and spiritualised realities. His spirits are, as it were, 
embodied. How we shudder at grisly death, and almost feel the 
impalpable horror when it shakes its direful dart ! 

From the deepest shades of chaos, night and evil, we are taken 
to Heaven, where in presence of the Highest, amidst the white- 
robed angelic throng, listening to their tuneful! praises, we adore, 
and are filled with awe and happiness. The glorious plan of 
Redemption is unfolded, in which ‘‘Mercy and Justice meet 
together :’’ ‘‘ Peace and Righteousness kiss each other.’ What 
a contrast to the malice and darkness left behind us is the be- 
nignity and light visible in Heaven! How the roaring and evil 
sounds die away, and we, entranced, linger on the sacred threshold, 
dreaming solely of a vision of purity and divine harmony ! 

In the description of Eden, the poet seems to have given full 
play to his sweetest of sweet fancies, and from the stores of imagi- 
nation, history, and knowledge, are culled the treasures with which 
he adorns Paradise—the garden “ able to drive out all sadness but 
despair.’’ 

As we have said, none of Milton’s early promise has been lost ; 
the bud has developed into a wondrous flower. His thoughts, and 
the words with which he clothes them, are altogether lovely, and 
the spirit of adoration which breathes throughout gives a heavenly 
life to this story—to this pastoral of innocence and _ loveliness. 
Birds lend their tuneful voices, the firmament its light, earth her 
sweetest products, to make the scene an Eden ; but yet the interest 
is centred on humanity, fair, fresh, and unsullied, a sight for 
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angels to delight in. And the hymns of Adam and Eve,—how 

enshrine their gratitude and love to the great Creator! 
Words fail us to point out the hallowed eloquence therein 
contained. 

Then comes the contrast—the fall ; foreshadowed by a dream, 
forewarned by an angel ; then the utter wretchedness and misery,— 
misery a thousandfold increased by the knowledge of future suffering 
for the posterity of unbappy man, but mitigated by the promise-of 
a Redeemer. We have a touching picture of human love; and, 
lastly, comes the departure from Eden. We see the two, led by the 
Angel of Hope, passing out; “the world before them where to 
choose,’’ the bright abode of bliss behind, guarded by a flaming 
sword. 

In “ Paradise Lost,’”’ Milton has personated the power of truth 
to reveal error: he shows God’s overruling Providence combined 
with man’s free will. Justification by faith is set forth, and the 
spirit of obedience is made manifest as acceptable in God’s sight. 
He here, too, lets fly many arrows against wrong. We may 
cite, among other instances, his description of deluded Papists 
wandering through the depths of chaos, his mention of the 
wolves of superstition, and of the persecutions arising for true 
worshippers. 

In ‘‘ Paradise Regained,’’ we have the temptation of our Saviour 
depicted with a reverent pen. This work is evidently the result 
of much thought, but was it necessary? In ‘Paradise Lost,’’ 
the plan of the Redemption had been fully revealed, and God’s 
ways justified to man. Milton again shrinks from attempting to 
describe the passion, the suffering of the Messiah. Before this 
awful scene the poét veils his face. Angel-like, he fears to rush 
in on sacred ground, and stands afar off with bated breath and awe- 
struck feeling. 

Let us now see what were the events which brought into ex- 
istence ‘‘ Samson Agonistes.” 

Soon the hopes called forth by the restoration of a prince who 
had received lessons in adversity weredestroyed. Too quickly were 
his promises forgotten or eluded, and Milton saw England rapidly 
falling back into a state of thraldom. The Parliament gave up 
their right of defence: more care was taken to guard against rebel- 
lion than against the encroachments of despotism. Prelacy was 
re-established and Nonconformists heavily punished. The clergy 
were obliged to resign their livings, or to sign articles drawn up by 
command of the King and Parliament. Freedom of thought and 
opinion seemed gone; the name of Puritan had become a bye-word. 
England’s honour was set at naught abroad, and the King himself 
was at heart a Papist; while Roman Catholicism seemed creeping 
into England, soon to rear her head triumphant; so doubtless 
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thought many earnest-minded fellow-countrymen of the blind 
defender of liberty. Charles the Second’s reign was a time of 


profligacy and corruption. Innocence was ridiculed, religious j 


scorned, and freedom trampled under foot by the false 
monarch and his wicked crew. 
Viewing from afar this saturnalia of evil, well might Miltons’ 
hts turn to Samson, the champion of falien Israel! In the 
blind hero, agonizing in misery, but retaining a remnant of his 
mighty strength, Milton sees a “ double impersonation.”” Samson is 
England, writhing in chains; while the lords make merry over the 
sufferings of both people and champion. Again, Samson is Milton ; 
blind, suffering, defenceless, groaning under the oppression of his 
friends, but retaining the power and the will to utter in burning 
words his thoughts, and to set forth (though in an allegory) the 
image of the state of his beloved country and her fallen children— 
blind indeed ; for liberty, the light of the eyes, has been taken from 
them, and they grope in darkness. Behold the mighty man pros- 
trate! Where are his high aspirations? the deed of deliverance 
he was, God-like, to complete? ~Ailfallen, and through himself. 
Where were England’s high hopes? fondly cherished and deemed 
secure. Where were the truths for which she has fought? Set 
at naught, and through herself. It is said that wise men, reading 
the future by the light of the past, can in a measure foresee 
coming events. Even so Milton, with prophetic vision, and an 
implicit trust in God, sees that the struggle for liberty shall not 
have been in vain—that out of evil good shall spring, and so is 
content to leave the future in God’s hands. As Samson, in his 
last agony, destroyed the Philistines, so shall England trample 
under foot prejudice, superstition, and error, and, shaking off her 
chains, rise up as glorious and free as the untrammelled spirit in 
its flight from the trodden.dewn body. 


Milton’s life and works combined remind us of a long, won- 


drous piece of music. First, calm and sweet pastoral melodies, with | 


bright, happy fancies playing here and there; a joyous Allegro, 
followed by a dulcet Penseroso, varied by sweet chants of adoration, 
with now and then a chord struck, which presages something deeper 
and more glorious. Happy melodies entrance us as they float on 
golden wing, culminating in a jubilate of youth and hope. Then 
gradually come the noise and din of conflict; the attack, the 
defence, the praise of liberty, the serried chords marching battalion- 
wise follow in quick succession. And then a lull—a pause. After- 
wards breaks on our ears a wave of celestial harmony. We seem 
to stand within the very gate of Heaven, and to hear the song of 
‘Holy, holy, holy,’’ of the angelic host. But ever and anon, to 
remind us that we are still in the midst of the strife, comes the awful 
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lament of lost souls. At the last, as fitting close to a pure life, 
we hear the Te Deum Laudamus, to which all tends, and which 


"thrills us with love, reverence, and awe, of the One to whose 


sublime service the poet’s best, noblest, loftiest, inspirations were 
dedicated. : 





MOONSHINE. 


FAINTLY the dim moon shimmers, 
Cloud wreathings round her curled ; 
Somewhere is unknown glory 
Veiled for the wrongs of the world. 


Down drops the moon mist, raining 
Murmurs to sin-sad ears, 
Somewhere Divine compassion 
Weeps sacrificial tears. 


Spent are the sacred mist tears, 
Softly the moon looks thro’ space 
Shines on a world woe-weary, 
Somewhere a smile-lit Face. 


J. E. HARRISON. 
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THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT. 


BY EDWIN GOADBY. 


THe peasants’ revolt has still somewhat of the freshness of a 
surprise. Let it be noticed, in the outset, that the movement 
Was spontaneous in its origin. There was no wire-pulling, no paid 
agitation, no organised demagogy. What Cobbett did for the 
farmers in the dark days succeeding the Peace of Paris and the 
Holy Alliance, has been done by the laboure:s for themselves in 
the quickening period succeeding to household suffrage. The 
active orgarisers have ull been labou:ing men, and mostly local 
preachers, in which Mr. Arch does not stand alone. No novel 
economic doctrines have supplied the motive-power. Gospel ethics, 
and not the fallacies of France, have moved the English labourers, 
The single Scripture sentence, ‘* The labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
has been more potent than all the philosophy since brought forward 


to justify aud embellish their proceedings. ‘The country and the} 


town Jabourer are, in this respect, opposed. There is no revo. 
lutionary tinge to the faith of the former. The workman trusts to 
political changes for his amelioration, and this is the only belief in 
miracle that survives amidst his corroding secularism. The peasant 
attacks the conditions environing him, leaving larger issues to work 
out their own development. 

To get the clear historic view of the revolt we must go hack 
beyond 1834—a date fixed because it is notable for the beginning 
and abrupt termination of agricultural unionism. Six labourers 
were transported. afterwards to be pardoned, less for unionism than 
for unlawful oaths, but it is significant that peasant loyalty did 
not again transgiess. Not until unionism was legalised, did 
Warwickshire rise. To understand 1872 we must refer to 1381, 
when there was a real peasants revolt, pot due, as Hallam has 
stated, to the poll-tax, but to the diminished supply of labour, 
arising from the devastations of the Black Death, and its effect upon 
current customs. The farm labourer was bound to the soil and his 
master. He had his little plot of ground, for which a small money 
payment and a series of labour payments were made. When labour 
was cheap his feudal lord preferred commutation into a money pay- 
ment, and this had begun to prevail through all the grades of feudal 
life, from baron to labourer. But when labour was dear, scarce, 
and greatly in demand, the laudlord fell back upon his ancient 
right, and demanded labour in place of a money payment. ‘This 
change, wrought out by the plague, and a certain mild communism 
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taught by the Lollards, induced the revolt, for which funds were 
subscribed as for a modern strike. The peasants declared, as 
Froissart tells us, “ There shall be no more serfs, ; if we work for 
the lords it shall be for pay.’’ The victory was ultimately theirs. 
They gained their freedom, but their divorcement from the soil began, 
in part as the price of it, and it has steadily continued unto the 
present day. The baron and knight commuted a service into a money 
of af payment to the state; the modern farmer arose as a middleman, 
nent #™@ paying a distinct money rental ; and the labourer either became a 
paid §§ freeholder, or a farmer, or he remained on his plot, with his common- 
the im rights, and received weekly wages, partly in money, and partly in 
thei kind. Subsequent enclosuring destroyed his common rights,and 
es inf frequently drove him from his holding to make room for sheep. 
The f™ To-day he finds himself with a number of so-called privileges and 
local MM perquisites, representing older rights and customs, but sharing in 
,ovel # the historical obscurity that has wrapped the transformation of the 
hics,(™ feudal into the commercial system. Now, as then, unless the 
rers. a Census of 1871 should show different results to that of 1851, there 
ire,” @™ 1s a diminished supply of labour, notwithstanding all we hear to the 
ward @ contrary, and the addition of over eight millions of acres to our 
. the cultivated soil during the present century. 
revo. What is the nature of the peasants’ demand to-day? It is sub- 
ts tof stantially that of 1381, allowance being made for changed condl- 
‘ef inf tions. They would give the preference to a money payment, to 
»sant@™ commercial rights. Common rights, where they remain, are clung 


work # to; but wood,-cider, beer, seed-corn, and potatoe seed, and similar 

privileges, are to be commuted. But two things must be kept 
hack #™ separate here—money payment and an increase of wages. The 
ining labourer desires both, and sometimes lumps them. Where he has 
urersgm refused a money payment, as in many cases continually being cited 
thanf™ by opponents, it is because he has not been offered either an 
y didjequivalent, or an increase. In some remote farms, perhaps, he may 





, didg™be reluctant to surrender privileges at all, not as a matter of 
1381,@@ principle, but of convenience. Where wages are lowest, old customs 
2 hasjm prevail, and these counties will be last to feel the principle of com- 
bour,@™@™utation. These demands will render divorcement from the soil 
upon ore complete. Mr. Cobden would be astonished, and yet, ona 
id his™@closer examination, he might discover a necessary continuation of 
noneygetie very commercial transformation, already completed in the 
abourf™@/arming class above. The yeoman was the result of the earlier 










- pay-—m Process, and he is becoming extinct; the leaseholder is the later 
feudalg@eevelopment, and he multiplies. No depreciation of coinage, no 
carce, g™t!se in the price of wheat, no juggle of a manorial court can do any- 
icientgmhing for the English labourer. He is not Jike the Irish one, a 
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fixed tenant, deprived, by imperfect legislation, of what would 
venturies ago have made him a proprietor, through a manorial 
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system never transferred to Ireland. He has lost his primitive 
character, and cannot regain it by legislative enactments. His 
only chance of proprietorship is by hard saving, and he cannot save 
until he receives money instead of doles and favours. 

Behind all the excuses made for part payment in food and drink, 
we detect the old notion of barter, and the non-necessity of a circu. 
lating medium. Pay a labourer in food, and he is not affected by 
market prices ; pay him in hard cash, and he is the victim of the 
markets, at the mercy, perhaps, of wind-bound corn-vessels. 
Coleridge preferred the plan of supplying workmen with “ the 
necessaries of life at a fixed price,” as recalling the times when men 
paid ‘‘ an actual value for an actual value.” He had not con. 
sidered that a money payment comes to the same thing as barter, 
though the process of exchange consists of two operations instead of 
one. Food payments represent un old servitude, without hope, 
without an independent family life. The labourer’s work should be 
worth more than his food and his clothes, and he wants to marry, 
to be free, to dispose of his own destinies. The farmer often sells an 
inferior article, makes a profit, and conceals his selfishness under a 
pseudo-generosity. The labourer must buy what he requires in an 
open, honourable manner, even if he buy it of thefarmer. It could 
have been wished that we had heard more from the labourers them- 
selves upon enclosures. Mr. Arch has stated that rough land let 
out at a small rental to labourers had speedily been rendered pro- 
ductive and remunerative. The same process might advantageously 
be applied to many open lands, downs, moors, and the like. The 
modern cottier, unless appearances are deceptive, has ceased to 
believe that a cow is a fortune. He takes more kindly to the 
spade. : 

The war of 1581 was followed by an increase of wages, and a fall 
of 12 per cent. in the price of wheat, which had previously been 
stationary at something less than 6s. per quarter. Land, pre-§ 
viously rented at 3}d. per acre rose to 4d., but fell to 3d. in 1400, 
and scarcely varied for a century. The fall of wheat can hardly be 
expected now; but wages will rise, either b voluntary concession, 
or by combination. The old theory was, that combination might 
anticipate a rise in the market, but could not possibly increase 
wages. Mr. Thornton must be credited with the best part of its refu- 
tation, and Mr. Mill has readily admitted that ‘‘ this doctrine 
is deprived of its scientific foundation, and must be thrown aside.” 
The notion of a national wage-fund, as Mr. Thornton has also 
shown, is a fallacy. No such fund exists. The farmer or the 
manufacturer requires a certain amount of labour, and he must pay 
for it, even to the diminution of his own income. There is né 





? Essays on his own Time, vol. ii. p. 449, x. Moxon. 
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fixed correspondence between circulating capital and wages. Com. 
bination amongst the masters, conscious or unconscious, ‘‘ not 
indeed absolutely, without regard to the relations between supply 
and demand, but without any uniformity of correspondence with 
those relations,’’ determines the price of labour until the men 
combine. ‘The imaginary fund may increase without any higher 
price being paid for labour ; it may decrease, and yet the same 
amount 4 labour may be required at higher wages, in which case. 
the capatalist must Jive on less, or draw upon his reserve. These 
explanations are necessary, because there are special reasons why 
combination should benefit agricultural labourers. The quantity 
of land being limited, competition can neither minimise wages nor 
cheapen commodities. New improvements reduce the price of 
manufactured goods, by expediting production and economising 
time and labour, but agricultural prices cannot be affected in this 
way. 

Corn requires a certain amount of sustained heat to ripen it, and 
we can neither increase nor concentrate it. If we could ripen 
barley in ninety days, as in Egypt, production would be stimulated, 
and land susceptible of more cropping. Similarly, an ox and a 
sheep cannot be forced, except within very rigid limits. Machinery 
may reduce labour, but will not reduce wages. The amount of 
land that can be enclosed is not great, and enclosure would neces- 
sitate more labour, without reducing agricultural prices. If we 
grow more corn, it will not pay to send it to us, because price must 
fall accordingly. Agricultural unions will keep up the wage-rate, 
lower the poor-rate, and, possibly rentals, whilst increasing lease- 
holding on better terms. Their effect upon cultivation is more 
difficult to determine. Cattle breeding has diminished of late 
years, but whether the price of meat and the price of labour wil] 
Stimulate it, time will show. 

As already briefly indicated, the revolt is not political. The 
persons who talk politics are not the labourers. As Mr. Arch 


observed, in a gritty speech, the labourers ‘‘did not want tv know 


anything about politics, and if they did, one might as well try to 
learn a pig geometry.’ Parliaments can do nothing fr us, said a 
similar representative man, in another county. ‘* We understand 
our own grievances, and combination has done more for our class in 
six months than all the Parliaments assembled in Westminster 
have done for the last century.’’ But the movement may become 
political by irresistible growth. No arbitrary limits can be 
assigned to it, even by the agents themselves, much less by out- 
siders, whether friends or foes. Public life, according to the Greek 
idea, is indispensable, even to the right development of the in- 
tellect ; and the labourer is only just beginning to grow. Professor 
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Robinson found a plant in a coal mine, and it seemed a new 
species. Planted in his garden, amidst free air and sunlight, the — 
blanched leaves dropped off, and the new plant turned out to be 
his old friend, the tansey. The same transformation is possible 
for the poor peasant. For the present, however, he is modest, and 
extremely practical. The plough-tail is a fine place for poetic 
musing, but it does not breed visions like a noisome workshop. It 
is the industrial labourer who regards property as robbery, and 
division as a Stute necessity—not the rustic. The latter believes 
in ranks and orders, and his whole life is a study of differences, 
visible, innate, and acquired, in animals, birds, and soils. The 
attrition of the two may benefit both. 





THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


** My own, I love thee but too well, 
Else had not come this last farewell. 
My darling, hear my parting vow: 
I'll love thee ever ; do but thou, 
Sweetheart, forget-me-not !”’ 


And then she robbed ‘me of a flower, 
A record of that last fond hour. 
She said “ While this sweet flower is blue 
I will to thee the while be true— 
This poor forget-me-not.”’ 


So after many days I fain 

Would see the tiny flower again ; 

The flow’ret still was bright and blue ; 

I said, “‘ My darling, thou art true, 
Sweet, sweet forget-me-not !”’ 


GorRDON CAMPBELL. 
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THREE MEETINGS IN A LIFE. 


(TAKEN FROM AN OLD MS.) 


CHAPTER I, 


I am, by no means, an old man, but I have gone through that 
which has early blanched the dark curls, of which I was once so 
proud, and written suffering on my brow, and a life-long endurance 
on my weary frame. It is strange to sit here in the very prime of 
life, and’to feel that life itself is over; that its passions, its excite- 
ments, its very griefs and joys, move you nolonger. To have gone 
through the best and worst of all things, with nothing more to 
brighten or to sadden. 

Sometimes I look back through the long vista of years, and 
wonder vaguely how so much strength was given me to endure. 
I can now also trace more clearly the mercy of the ‘‘ veiled hand,”’ 
without which I should have shrunk back faint-hearted from life’s 
up-treading. I can see how I have been led by paths that were 
not my own, and how much consolation there is mingled with my 
sorrow. 

But this is not an evening fur such self-recollections. It is 
May—bright, trembling, coy ; the bride of the year, ere summer 
displaces her in the fulness and richness of assured wifedom. 
May—all the brighter for her uncertain step, her chequered smiles, 
her variable sunshine. May, sweet May !—to me she will ever be 
the queen of all the months, for it was then that I first met Lucy. 

I was Gerald Combermere, Captain of King’s Horse, serving 
under Louis XIV. of France—Louis the Magnificent. I had 
entered his service as a soldier of fortune. My old courtly name 
and lineage, my sword and my honour, these were all the posses- 
sions that were left tome; but what could a man desire of brighter 
heritage? I wore, however, an inner jewel of tbe heart, enshrined 
deep amongst my most sacred treasures, the name of a fair English 
girl,—even Lucy Graham, the priest’s daughter. Lucy Graham! 
How tumultuously my heart throbs, and how freely my blood 
thrills, as I speak once more to myself that long-loved, long-wept 
name! Like her, I was English; but whilst she and her father 
lived peaceably under the reign of one Charles, the Courtly, the 
second Charles of that time, I had left my country to gain promo- 
tion in foreign service. England was no home for me! In those 
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days young spirits, who, like myself, had their fortunes to make in 
the world, were sure of promotion at court—at least, such as came 
of gentle lineage, and did not disdain to lend themselves to the 
pleasures of the King and his courtiers. But such an existence 
would have been bondage to me. One kiss of my Lucy’s hair was 
worth a whole courtfull of fine ladies: one smile from her lips the 

bation of the whole world. So young, so fair, so guileless! 
To speak of her long, light, golden tresses, her deep, wistful, blue 
eyes, her small white fingers, the voice so low, and yet so sweet— 
so tender, and yet so true. Ah! these are but as the outward lines 
which the painter throws upon the canvas, and which never can 
speak to the heart of all the inexpressible charm of the face. 

And she was mine—mine only—in those days! A vision 
comes before me, even as I speak, of the Priest’s garden, the walk by 
the river, with the trees weighed down by their foliage, and the 
church showing itself at a little distance through the leafy screen, 
lifting its spire to heaven like a calm, solemn, ennobling thought 
yearning upward from the flowing river of life, that glided at our 
feet, so restless, swift, and dark, ever hurrying, with its light and 
shade, towards the eternal ocean ! 

Lucy’s father knew of our attachment, and sanctioned it. I 
was not one to come as a thief in the night, and steal from him the 
heart of his only child. I should not, I think, have loved my Lucy 
so well could she have returned my atjachment without his sanction. 
It was her pure-heartedness that won me to her, her innocence and 
truthfulness—but, alas! that I linger on these old sad memories ! 
It had long been agreed that I should enter the service of the 
King of France, and my appointment had come at last. All was 
ready now for my departure, and it only remained fer me to spend 
my last evening at the Priest's cottage. 

A little space we sauntered in the garden ; the red evening light 
was on the sky and flowers. I drew her gently on till we reached 
the old walk by the river side, and there, as she sat on the trunk of 
a fallen tree, I knelt beside her, and told her, for the thousandth 
time, how much I loved her. The light came into her face, and 
the flush upon her brow, as her gently-spoken, ‘ Trust me, Gerald,”’ 
sighed out sweet, yet solemn, into the evening air. 

We broke a ring between us, and spoke much of happy con- 
fidence and future hopes; but I know not how it was, there was a 
gloom upon my heart. Some mocking demon of the air seemed as 
though laughing my words to scorn, and denying all my assertions 
of faith and trust. ‘The shadows, too, crept upon the river, and a 
keen, cold air went glittering over its surface, till my darling 
shuddered, and drew nearer to me. 

** And you will not forget me,” I said, “ Lucy (’’ 
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“Oh, Gerald, how could I?’ and the sweet eyes looked up at 
me reproachfully. 

She had scarcely spoken when the night-owl screamed from the 
neighbouring tree, and the moon, rising cold and solemn over the 
face of the stream, showed the waters, so pitchy black beneath 
us, that I audibly whispered, ‘‘ What sad omen!’’ The next 
moment, ashamed of my emotion, I drew once more her arm 
within mine, and led her onward. Not to her father’s house, 
though the light shone cheerily out from the windows, inviting our 
return, but on by that cold, dark river, till we entered the sleeping 
churchyard, and Lucy looked at me astonished, as I paused amidst 
the long, waving grasses, and the moonlit graves. 

“It is here that I would have you swear to me of your love,”’ I 
said. ‘‘ Here, by the silent resting-places of the dead, and by the 
holy cross that shadows them: here, where we may both lie another 
day, that you are, and ever will be mine, that, come life or death, 
nothing shall ever sever you from me, but I may return to find you 

“Oh, Gerald,’”’ she answered, ‘‘ is there any one in the whole 
world that I love hke you, or any created thing that could sever 
us 2” 

Alas! alas! poor fool that I am,jto linger yet so long over 
these records of weakness ! 


CHAPTER II. 


I was now a captain! Time had passed swiftly since my last 
meeting with Lucy in the priest’s garden, but it had wrought no 
change in me. They said I was handsome—tall and strong, with 
a ready smile, and a bold, frank face. ‘There was nothing in the 
world that I feared, nothing that I would not have dared. I was 
secure in my Lucy’s love, and that gave me confidence in everything. 
Now that I was absent, and relieved from the nervous supersti- 
tion which had so assailed me at our last sad rendezvous, I held it 
sacrilege to have ever doubted her, even for a moment. It is true 
that I did not often hear from her ; but the post was tardy, and the 
recent troubles in the land had made the transmission of letters 
uncertain. Such of mine as reached her were, to that simple house- 
hold, sufficient to spread an interest over many months. The pro- 
motion to my troop had long been the one object of my desire, for 
on it depended my return to England. Now that this was accom- 
plished, I lost no time in craving permission of his Majesty for the 
usual leave of absence. Already had I planned by my tardy return 
to give her a delightful surprise, when an event occurred which 
turned every pulse of my heart to flame, and made my whole being 
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tremble with x oom agony! Those that live after me will know 
far better than I can tell them in writing (for things are made plain 
after men’s deaths, which pomp and power obscure in our living 
times) how great was the degeneracy and profligacy at this time of 
Charles’s Court. The fame of it bad spread to the capital of France, 
and names that should have been great in history were branded 
with infamy, or covered with the coarsest ribaldry. I had reason 
every day to congratulate myself on not having entered the English 
Court, still more did I thank Providence who had set the pearl of 
my heart in a station so secluded as to preserve her from its hateful 
snares, and from temptations which it made me sick to think of. 
But in thus dreaming I had forgotten Lucy’s godmother, who held 
the important post of waiting-woman to the Queen, and who was 
in the habit every year of paying a visit to the old priest’s house, 
to recruit her spirits, exhausted by dissipation, and see what effect 
the fresh country air would work on her faded looks. A perfect 
harridan I used to consider her, as contrasted with my blooming 
Lucy ; with her thin lips, painted cheeks, and wasted frame. I had 
not patience to see the endearments she bestowed on her. She 
always seemed to me like a beautiful serpent creeping round some 
lovely plant, whose very breath might cause it to wither. But for 
some courtly reason this obnoxious dame had omitted her last yearly 
visit to the priest’s retreat, and never having had occasion to men- 
tion her name, and Lucy herself not having referred to it in any of 
her letters, I was astonished, horrified, and bewildered, when one 
day, as I was waiting in the ante-chamber of the King’s new palace 
at Versailles, I heavd it whispered among the wits who sunned 
themselves daily in the royal smile, how that at the English Court 
a new beauty had arisen, ‘‘ La belle Lucy Graham,’’ daughter of 
an old priest, and that already Charles and his courtiers vied in 
their devotedness to this new and lovely star. Alas! this fatal 
news was confirmed to me next day by a letter from Lucy herself. 
Her godmother, having paid them an unexpected visit, had suc- 
ceeded in persuading her father to allow Lucy to return with her 
to Court; as much by an expressed desire of the Queen to this 
effect, as that he himself had been concerned by her delicate health 
and the lowness of spirits she had been suffering from. There was 
a word said of the Court itself; indeed the letter had been written 
the day after her arrival in London, though, owing to delay on the 
road, it had been thus long in reaching me. I looked again at the 
date—goed Heavens! Already must my precious Lucy have been 
exposed for better than three weeks to the baneful influence of the 
most degenerate Court in Europe! So young, so fair, so unsus- 
pecting of evil, so open to all assaults, and so without protection! 
for, alas! my heart misgave me of the hollowness of her godmother’s 
professions, and the insecurity of her friendship. 
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What could her father have been thinking about? Where was 
she to find refuge, my poor dove, from the false protestations that. 
would be offered to her? the pretended friendship? the seducing flat. 
teries? Who in all that Court would open to her brave, honest 
arms, and bid the poor trembling child avoid the flowers, in dread 
of the poison they would be steeped in to the brim? Who should 
speak to her of evil—she, who knew no guile? Would her mere 
innocence guard her, or would it not all the more surely be used 
against her? But why stand deliberating longer; she might be 
lost while I lingered. Thank Heaven that I had already sent in 
my papers, and I might expect my leave sometime within the next 
week.\ Oh, what an age of suspense for me, though, before I could 
see her! It was suspense, indeed! One contretemps succeeded 
another, till I thought I never should get out of France. I had 
written to Lucy as soon as I received her letter, with the intention 
of warning her against the Court; and had filled my paper instead 
with assurances of my deep affection, and how already, on the wings 
of love, I was flying to meet her, never, as I hoped, to be again 
parted on earth. I could not bring myself to write to her of evil : 
of those things of impurity and shame, the knowledge of which is 
the first stain on the heart’s purity. I determined rather to hope 
that her innocence would be her safeguard; that, pure as not knowing 
evil, it would never be revealed to her, and that she would be 
restored to my longing heart as guileless as when I left her, * 

Well, it will not do to think of these things now. Ifthe young 
have not faith, where seek for it? It is enough to lose it when the 
world’s falsehood shail have driven all trust from the heart. Yet 
Thad trial of faith too. It was a sore test, both to my love and 
forbearance, during the few short days that I remained on in Paris, 
to hear my Lucy’s name a common subject of talk with the 
Court newsmongers. It was now some /éte given by King Charles 
where her beauty reigned conspicuous ; now some banquet where 
she had been toasted; and, again, a hawking party, where she rode 
at the King’s right hand with the Eurl of Rochester in attendance. 
Every one was speaking of this priest’s daughter, so wonderfully 
beautiful. 

Well may suspense be compared to a vulture gnawing at 
aman’s heart. I hardly knew what I had suffered till I found 
myself on the road to England, but I arrived too late in London to 
visit my Lucy that day. That day of all days! It was the anni- 
versary on which I had met Lucy in the Priest’s garden, and the 
whole scene kept rising and forcing itself upon my brain, as I found 
myself in a dull hostelry,-whose comfortless apartments bespoke 
it out of the fashion with the gayer world, and whose gloom, dust, 
and dreariness, weighed heavily on my spirits. I can hardly tell 
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now the motive that made me enter it. Perhaps a desire to be in 
a place where I was not known, to shun the comrades whom I might 
have met in the gayer hostelries, to reserve the evening sacred to 
thoughts of Lucy and our last meeting. I think also, though I 
would not own it to myself, that I entertained a sort of nervous 
dread of hearing her name mentioned in any way before me, either 
as the Court’s beauty, or the Court’s favourite. The same feeling 
deterred me from even looking at the broad sheets. I would only 
remember her as I had left her—the fairest of women, the truest of 
her kind. 

All was of no avail. The old vague horrors that had beset me the 
year before appeared again to steal in upon me—dread of I knew not 
what, a mocking echo, as it were, in my own mind, that made dis- 
cordant harmony to the images I would fain have filled it with. 
I grew nervous, disquieted, superstitious ; the shadows in the house 
fell around me heavier and heavier, and at last remembering that 
here, at least, I was unknown, I sallied forth, and entered the 
nearest coffee-house. A party of gay young revellers were assembled 
around the fire. Not willing to disturb them I took up one of the 
broad sheets, which never looking at, I yet held carelessly in my 
hand. 

Amidst my dull thoughts and clouded memories I yet caught, 
from time to time, fragments of their conversation. It-was all of 
the Court, its beauties, its intrigues, its different engouwements. I 
listened feverishly to hear if my Lucy’s name should drop from 
them, but no names were mentioned in the allusions they made. 
“The last affair,”’ as it was called, of some lordly person, seemed 
most to interest them. I heard sentences such as these. ‘‘ Yes, 
Seymour lost his bet—he was sure to de so: what woman’s virtue 
ever exceeded the month in our Court.”” ‘‘She must have been 
very cunning under al! that quietness to have held him on so long.”’ 
** Ah, well, I do not know, I think she was very bold. What 
woman ever yet thought of waging war of hearts with R——.”’ 

I did not stop to hear any more. To think that my Lucy was 
still breathing the air of this vitiated Court, still subject to the 
coarse and ribald wit of the dandies of the day, drove me nearly 
wild. I beat a hasty retreat, and returned again to my comfortless 
lodgings. All night I lay tossing about, and still in my feverish 
dreams I saw my Lucy, as I had left her, till, stooping to embrace 
her, she changed in my arms, and turned at once inwo the form of 
that harridan, her godmother. 

It was still too early im the day for fashion, when I visited 
Whitehall next morning, and sent in my name, seeking admission 
to the apartments of Lucy’s godmother. I was answered that her 
ladyship was engaged, and would be unable to see me, but that she 
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would write to me at my hostelry. I went back anticipating evil. 
I had not asked to see Lucy, for I knew I could only obtain admis. 
sion to her through her godmother, and I could not’ bear to 
pronounce publicly that much-loved name. 

Slowly and dejectedly I paced along the now fast-filling streets, 
when suddenly I found myself before the grand front entrance of 
the Earl of Rochester’s state palace. The monarch himself had 
not a more lordly abode, and the Earl’s state carriage, with his 
numerous retinue of servants and attendants, was already drawn up 
at the door, expecting him. As I tried to make my way through 
the crowds of menials, I heard them whispering among themselves— 
“Let us wait. Perhaps we shall see her when she comes out.” 
“What, Lord Rochester’s new lady? Oh, I hear this one is hand. 
somer than the last. Such lovely golden tresses, with beautiful 
dark blue eyes, and quite sad and gentle-looking, for all she is so 
wicked.’ What struck to my heart? Why did I feel as though 
branded with a red-hot iron? Dizzy, stupefied, furious, I struck 
right and left at the bewildered crowd, and made myself a passage 
through them. Up the great staircase and along the vaulted 
corridor: all I seemed to hear was the clanging of my sword on the 
marble pavement. The whole world could not have stopped me 
then. Through all my blindness, and rage, and fury, I was aware 
of a woman’s form advancing. Clothed in the daintiest satins and 
richest laces, with golden hair hanging like a veil about her person, 
and deep, wistful eyes, cast, as if in shame, down to the earth. 
Oh! I knew her—knew her from afar! I had come from over the 
sea to scent out her shame, and my agony, and it was well that we 
should so meet. Suddenly I stopped, for I found that I stood 
straight before her, and then, for the first time, she saw me. She 
shrieked, turned, and covered her face with her hands, but I did 
not curse her. Oh, no! I did not curse her. I only stood there, 
looking at the thing that had once been loved by a true man, and 
then I turned and left her, and that gilded hell for ever. 

Have I been rambling in my writing? You will think that I 
and the Earl met and closed in mortal combat over my lost 
honour? Not so—the poor soldier of fortune was far too low 
beneath the notice of so honourable a man. It was something 
to laugh, and mock, and scoff at in his feasts, this hot hero of 
the sword, who sought to measure arms with a noble lord, and 
to take up the defence of a woman who was now under his 
protection. 

The poor soldier was above the Earl in one thing: he was no 
murderer of either soul or body. So, with my hair turned white by 
the agony of that one day, with a withered heart, and a broken 
irame, 1, Gerald Combermere, went out from that second meeting 
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with Lucy Graham an altered man, knowing, not even yet, that it 
was reserved to me by the avenging angel, that even in this world 
I should meet her once again. 


CHAPTER II. 


Yes; I had sought for my own, and I had found her thus! Why 
was life still reserved for me? Would it ever be blackness and 
darkness? Was I destined, for the sins of my forefathers, to bear 
about with me to old age the curse of a blighted and withered 
heart? Where should Igo? How occupy myself? Her face, I 
knew it, would rise before me in all the night watches, and pursue 
me like an avenging phantom, amidst the sunshine of the day. 
Her presence would be now doubly mine. Grief was useless ; 
anger only painful and humiliating; and sorrow—why should I 
sorrow for one who would not even take pity upon herself? I 

retired into the fastnesses of the country ; I led the life of a hermit ; 

I tried to hide myself, as it were, from myself. Alas! in vain. 

Her shame was mingled with my every thought, till it became as 
though it were my portion to drink of burning grief, rage, 

and jealousy; through all of which there lived a secret, and 
unsubdued love, that preyed like a thousand demons on the strings 
of my tortured heart. All at once I determined to go and visit her 
father: to lay his daughter’s shame at his door; to charge him 
with her ruin, and my despair. I found my way to the Priest’s 
cottage. The garden was all deserted ; the shutters closed. A Jook 
of complete neglect and utter‘hopelessness of life reigned round 
the whole. 1 walked sullenly down to the dark river; and on past 
the gloomy trees—they looked doubly gloomy now—into the little 
churchyard. A storm was brewing in the heavens. The tomb- 
stones, among the neglected grass, looked mouldy and earthy. I 
started to find 1 was standing on the very spot where I had made 
Lucy swear to love me, me only, for life, for death, and for ever ! 

Jould it be the same heavens above me now?—the same earth 
below? The ground was freshly turned; at my feet, rough and 
uneven. It was evident that a new grave had been made here only 
lately. I glanced down upon the slab stone and read the simple’ 
record of the Priest's death, with these few words added—* Died of 
grief for the loss of his daughter.” Yes! she was indeed lost—to 
him, to me; worst—worst of all, my poor Lucy, lost to thyself. I 
staggered back again to the Priest’s house, and went, like a ghost, 
through all the haunts of my lost happiness. This great grief, then, 
had crippled the old man; but, as for me, I still lived on. ‘‘ For 
that,” I said bitterly to myself, ‘‘ am I then reserved, that I can- 
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not die?’ The next morning I went back again to my own home. 
Season after season passed over, but she never left me. ' Morning, 


noon, and night, she stood before me; now with the loving eyes and 
holy brow of old, and again with the conscious shame, the droop- 
ing lids, the flushed features, as when last I saw her. I had 
visions, sometimes, of her, coming in her sullied robes, and with 
tear-stained face, imploring me to take her to my heart and to love 
her as of old. I used to think then that 1 would receive her sternly, 
yet kindly ; that I should tell her love was over for us; but that, 
for the sake of the past, I would receive her, and guard her as 
jealously as if I had married her. I used to say to myself, I could 
never love her again ; and yet, all the time, my truant heart would 
beat quick and fast with my own thought, and I believe, if, indeed, 
she had come back to me, I should have taken her to my bosom and 
loved her, perhaps with more compassion, but oh! loved her as 
passionately as ever. Still time went, as three years had now passed ; 
and since the day I parted from Lucy I had never even heard her 
mentioned. Suddenly a desire possessed me to go to town. I put 
it into force next day. Altered so that no one could know me, at 
least I should know whether on this wide earth she still existed. 
Mechanically I made my way towards Whitehall. Things had not 
altered for the better since I was last in London. The Court had 
run riot in her rage for new pleasures; vice, and bravery of spirit 
were still considered synonymous terms. Even poor Lucy’s god- 
mother retained still her post as waiting-woman to the Queen. I 
did not crave an audience of her this time. I thrust it upon her; 
pushing aside the menials, who would have denied her to me; and 
standing forth boldly in her presence, she shrank and trembled 
before me, as I called upon her to give an account of her charge, 
and what had become of my Lucy. ‘‘She had returned to her,’ 
she said; ‘‘ she was always so fond of the dear child, though she 
was so unfortunate and imprudent ; she was sure that she loved her 
as her own.’’ I saw that the woman equivocated. Where, then, 
was she now? I desired that she should be restored to me. I had 
power over her of which she knew not. Then she equivocated 
again ; seemed agitated, troubled, confounded. At last she assured 
me, in a piteous tone, that, ‘‘ Alas! poor Lucy had been dead for a 
year. 
Dead. Passed from me! Gone for ever! It was all over for 
me, then, in this world. I did not answer her one word. I walked 
stupidly out of the room, and along the streets, and so on into the 
country ; and so for many days I kept wandering on, on—till at 
last I found myself, by some strange prevision of the mind, entering 
again the deserted homestead of the old priest by the dull dark 
river. 
It was early morning, and I lay down on the river’s bank and 
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| on that dull, heavy, soulless sleep of the miserable— 
slept on, in a sort of heavy stupor, till I woke to find the red light 
of evening flooding all the ground before me, and to remember ina 
dim sort of consciousness, that this was the anr:versary on which, 
five years before, I sat with my Lucy under these trees, and we 
vowed to love each other with undying fidelity. And now she was 
dead, and passed from the world before me! Faithless, even in 
death, no ray of her spirit had flashed back on mine, giving me 
warning in the flesh of that which was befalling me. Dead! and 
I should never see her again! What a cold, glittering, bright river! 
What re to plunge within its waters, and lose at once this. 
life of earth, with all its earthly consciousness! I rose once more 
from the greensward. I stood gazing into the river, as though 
making to it a last solemn appeal. A shadow seemed to fall across 
me. Was it a reflection or a figure? I looked up hastily and 
troubled. On the opposite bank, and against the evening sky, there 
the slight waving figure of a woman. I could see, even 
at that distance, that she rocked herself to and fro wearily, and as 
if in distress, and could discern some ragged light-looking hair, that 
seemed as if it had escaped from her hat. Is it ghost or demon 
that thus haunts me? Must the dead return to us in the shape of 
every miserable woman of woe-begone figure that crosses my path? 
I will move hence. I rise and walk on by the river’s side, till I 
come to the remains of the same old tree whereon I had seated her 
I loved so many years before. There I stand again erect, and gaze 
into the still dark waters. The same figure had followed on the 
other side. As I stopped, she stopped. Now she suddenly rises 
Jike myself, and gazes too, for one long troublous moment, upon 
the face of the stream; then, with a cry, the wail of which still 
sounds fearfully in my ears, she stretches forth both her arms across 
the water, as though urging me to come to her; and, with one wild 
shriek, precipitates herself into its depths. 

There was a closing over her of the dark waters—a few bubbles 
on the surface—and then all was very still, But for a moment, 
and then I had thrown myself into the abyss below me, and was 
fighting with all the energies of life and death, to reach the spot 
where I saw her sink. I succeeded at length. Diving down to the 
bottom, I caught hold of the dark form, that lay already so passive 


amongst the rushes, and with supernatural strength dragged it 


to the bank. Only then did my eyes fall upon the face. Upon 
no unfamiliar object; though grief, shame, and misery, all a | 


signs of a broken heart, were written there, alas, too plainly. Yet 
. . . . . . , ? J ° 
still in death, if not in life, she was mine at last, for it was even 
Lucy Graham that I held in my arms. Yes! we had met again. 


In the still dark river, in the cold black stream. The river of 
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— TS death to her, whose vow was thus made true, in that she returned 
ht He to me. 

na I buried her in the old churchyard, beside her father’s grave. 
+h, HH No stone above her head, no epitaph of hollow words. Only the 
we @@ cross, that she, too, like many a sinner, might be within its shadow; 
vas fe and a pale white rose that I water with my tears, and beneath 
in § whose perfumed shade I love to watch. 
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hat. A LITTLE cloud! a little cloud! 
non That scarce might omen storms to be ; 
> of Blue happy skies that, laughing, bowed 
th? | Across a quiet summer sea. 
i I A little cloud! a tiny form! 

her But winds came up along the main, 
raze And all the waves were ridged with storm, 
the And all the land was dark with rain. 
nd | A little word ! a little word ! 
still And joy in two young hearts dropt dead, 
TOSS Alas, that it was ever heard, 
wild Alas, that it was ever said ! 

) A little word! The sun went down, 

bles Then fell the ruin and the rain; 
ent, Love’s happy fields were bare and brown, 
was And life was never bright again. 
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A PORTRAIT AT THE ACADEMY. 
THE MODEL’S LETTER. 


Ir’s over at last, dear. They have hung it on the line. You will 


find it in Gallery IV., between an Eastern Slave Market and Rizzio 
and Mary Stuart, in a capital light, the newspapers say, and 
surrounded by a gorgeous frame, with my initials worked at the 
top. Isend you the catalogue. Doesn’t it look well: ‘‘ Morton 
(Francis Christian), Portrait of Miss Isabel R—— 


“That fawn-skin dappled hair of hers, 
And her blue eye, 
Deep and dewy ; 
And that infantine fresh air of hers !” 


Papa was so proud of the painting, he would insist on the verses 
being added. I am astonished Browning ever wrote anything so 
nice and appropriate to a little goose who can’t understand him. 
Well, Iam always walking about before that portrait in Gallery 
IV, and hear such remarks, dear! I know there’s no pretend- 
ing to consider oneself absolutely hideous between dear friends like 
you and me; but, really, I think the paper would blush and the 
ink grow hot if I were to tell you all the ridiculous compliments 
and exaggerated enthusiasm lavished on the portrait of Miss Isabel 
R——. But, of course, it’s quite possible the people are only 
thinking of the artist. It’s such a contrast, dear, when they 
stop before poor Amy’s portrait. ‘‘What adaub! How could 
they admit it!’’ ‘‘ A bad reflection of oils in an indifferent water 
colour.” That is the kind of criticism one hears. One man—a 
critic, Papa said—remarked quite loud: “ What a capital lesson 


"9 


in osteology for the painter !’—which, it seems, is very funny 


when you know what it means, particularly as poor Amy’s 
‘* salt.cellars’’ are really getting worse than ever; all her rubies 
can’t hide them now. I wouldu’t have you tell her all this for 
worlds ; it’s so cruel of people to laugh at her portrait, especially 
when it is hung so high that one must be positively ferocious to 
discover it at all. 

As for me, I was obliged to sacrifice my pearl fillet; those 
painters of Maclise’s school are so severe—‘‘ sober” they say them- 
selves, which sounds disgusting. I am décolletic, with a flower on 
each shoulder. As for the dress, it is silk, of course, and of that 
exquisite tint that made Merton fall into ecstatic contemplation 
the first time we met him, that day on the pier at Dieppe. Don’t 


you remember—we had finished our stroll and were going home, 
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you looking so sweet, dear—your face rather flushed by the walk, 
and your eyes so sparkling—that I must have been rather 
improved, too! Ah! what an awful autumn we were spending ! 
—rain, rain everywhere, and not the smallest Russian prince 
or French attaché worth putting on a new bonnet for. What had 
come to Dieppe? Do you remember how the Etablissement was 
crowded with paterfamilias—how all the men we met were bald, and 
wore tweed, wideawakes, or spectacles, and how frightfully strict 
Papa was when he had two girls to chaperon! You know he 
thinks we are all prone to run away, on the slightest provocation, 
with tenors with blond moustaches. But, for a wonder, the rain 
had stopped on that morning, and the sun was nearly as nice as at 
Paris. I was ina good humour, and you, resolved to conquer any 
one who presented himself—even an American tourist. And yet, 
you know, Merton only looked at me, or at my dress, as he 
declared afterwards in a paroxysm of timidity. It was worth 
looking at—chocolate colour, covered with buttons, and cords and 
fringes, and braid, and innumerable litile dangling things in 
Russian leather—quite an innovation, then. It was short, with a 
wonderful panier, and remarkably becoming, I know ; but all this 
isn’t enough to fascinate a man into a stupor, even though he 
be of Maclise’s school. Papa, who contradicts me as though he 
was performing a sacred duty-to society, of course maintained that 
the “ vagaries of modern fashion are quite enough to strike any 
one dumb with astonishment; but you know Papa. You 
insisted that Merton had fallen in love on the spot—madly in love 
—<d lier, as they say at the French theatres. And I laughed, and 
wouldn’t believe one word. Ah, dear, you will recollect that in 
spite of all evidence I never would allow that you were right. 
And if I give in now, it’s because I can doubt no longer, and must 
talk to you about it—it makes me so miserable. Yes, dear; he 
had fallen in love; everything tells me so now. I ought to have 
guessed the truth when Papa asked him to paint my portrait, and 
he refused, again and again, so obstinately that he was almost 
rude—the best way in the world, of course, of making me persist. 
Otherwise I daresay I shouldn’t have cared about the thing a day— 
I, who have only got my complexion to boast of—to be painted by 
a man who’s always talking about the Greek line, and dreaming of 
Minerva, I suppose, as if her helmet wasn’t as hideous as a police- 
man’s. But I couldn’t give in then, naturally—it was a triumph 
to convert him, to make him copy my ridiculous little nose, force 
his “‘ Greek ” pencil to reproduce my eccentric ‘‘ tip-tilted’”’ chin 
(that’s the only thing they have for retroussé, and I love Tennyson 
for inventing it). It was glorious to conquer bis antediluvian 
Prejudices, and make him study for once the very features that 
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rebelled the most against his classic rules, and his worship of the 
ideal and the ‘‘ pure line.”’ 

Papa was a capital ally. He met Merton constantly ; talked 
about pictures (Papa’s always at Christie and Manson’s and the 
exhibitions, and brings home the dirtiest canvasses he can find), 
and insisted the more that Merton really seemed to like him 
immensely. Well, of course, he capitulated at last. How could he 
help it? We pestered him with invitations; Papa called on him 
constantly—he couldn’t resist—well, papa, though I think the 
sudden friendship, sprung up between them, suggested the possibility 
of a closer relationship. Those painters go so little into society! 
You assisted at the first séances we had—wasn’t it amusing !—he 
was quite amiable, though still awfully classic—with the ideas of 


1830 about taste—vehement against chignons, and wonderfully 


struck by the unique colour of my hair. At first I was always 
afraid he would discover that I powdered it red, like you—who 
doesen’t powder her hair a little now? But no; he remained con. 
vinced that nature had plagiarised the Venetians of Paul Veronese 
in my person, at least in the respect of hair. But my complexion 
seemed less natural—probably because I do leave that alone—and 
he had the audacity to tell me so, indirectly ;—and I was amiable 
enough to keep my temper. As for the posé—there were terrible 
difficulties about that. I wanted to be taken three quarters, and 
also the back of the head—for I always had those little frizzling 
curls at the neck that are so fashionable now. He laughed at me; 
saying I was like a man who wanted, as a background to his 
portrait, his house, back and front windows, lit on one side by the 
setting sun, and on the other by the rising moon. At last we 
adopted the stratagem of the looking-glass—used by Ingris, it 
appears, and so quite permissible for a,purist of the most Grecian 
propensities, and my frizzly curls were saved. Then came another 
series of discussions and embarrassments. I couldn’t posé—never 
having cultivated anything but lazy attitudes—they suit blondes 
best—and here prim rigidity was absolutely necessary. The poor 
fellow was continually scolding me; but he couldn’t touch my 
arm, to set it right, or arrange a fold of my dress, without blushing 
scarlet, like a schoolboy. And it seemed as though he were angry 
with himself for his weakness; for he looked positively savage at 
times. You left us, and remained alone with an unfinished 
portrait, and, to my astonishment, didn’t feel at all bored. Merton 
worked rapidly and rather gloomily, as though he were eager to 
have done, or afraid we should be separated before the completion 
of the picture; for Papa was incessantly talking of leaving Dieppe 
—and, indeed, we did leave too soon—the portrait was not finished. 
“We will make an appointment in London,” I said to Merton. 
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“No, no;’’ he answered, with an expression of weariness and 


discouragement that I shall never forget, ‘‘I can’t possibly 


continue ; it’s quite beyond me.’’ Don’t you admire his stoicism t 
wasn’t it grand? One would almost think those painters had 
learnt, from all their old books and statues, the ancient virtues 
all the Roman people had, the respect of hospitality, of women, of 
rank, a delicate humility all our dancing guardsmen would raise their 
eyebrows at. I wanted to recompense him for his magnanimous self- 
abnegation by making him abandon it; but it wasn’t easy, I 
assure you. When papa knocked at the door of his studio—some- 
where near Fitzroy Square—an awful place!—he was met by 
the most formal refusal, backed by the stupidest reasons a man 
could invent. My painter had seen that I didn’t like the sketch : he 
found it impossible to reconcile the present fashions with the 
exigencies of art; he had given me a bad posé—he should have to 
begin everything over again; and it happened that this winter he 
was overburdened with orders from Lord heaven knows whom. His 
resistance was insurmountable, and I didn’t much care about 
passing five or six hours a week in a smoky Bloomsbury Street, just 
when balls and visits were beginning again. And then I had con- 
scientious scruples ; I felt sorry, in spite of myself, for the poor, silly 
fellow—and—and—Captain Fitzcharles came rather often then— 
and I was altogether awfully busy. Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
thought of the portrait again—only somebody died ; we were obliged 
to go into mourning ; parties were prohibited, and I felt frightfully 
dull. Papa and I called upon him—he must have got over his folly, 
Ithought. I was just then engaged to Captain Fitzcharles, you 
know, and looked five years younger and gayer. The Dieppe 
sketch wasn’t a bit like me—it looked more like a fashion vlate 
of fifteen years ago. The most elementary and legitimate vanity 
wouldn’t allow such an antiquated caricature to remain as it was 
before the eyes of an ex-admirer. Rather stiffly and unwillingly 
Merton consented to “touch it up,” as they say in the studio. 
What fun! I was going to penetrate into the sanctuary he scarcely 
ever opens to anyone ; have a peep at a real artist’s den. You know 
how we imagined such a place—Turkish pipes, trophies of 
Indian weapons, and tomahawks, and boomerangs, old oak 
cheffoniers, magnificent uncomfortable chairs, piles of rainbow- 
coloured stuffs strewn about everywhere, a lot of sketches of conta- 
dine and sultanas, two or three canvasses, signed by R.A.s—Tinto. 
retto, Greuse, and the rest of them—a lot of eccentric young men 
in red caps and turbans, lost in a cloud of Turkish tobacco smoke, 
and some model striking an absurd attitude on a small platform. 

picture and novel says this is the kind of thing to be seen ; 
well, dear, they tell frightful stories, I warn you. Merton doesn’t 
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even wear a loose coat of violet velvet; he’s only got hard old 
Roman heads on the walls, lay figures, hideous pictures of people 
skinned, showing their veins, skeletons that startle one dreadfully, 
a lot of engravings—the Rape of the Sabines, theVow of Louis XIII, 
the Triumph of Homer, Melencolia, and amusing things like these ; 
a large stove, that makes the room so hot that I looked like one 
mass of chilblains in five minutes, seats one can’t sit upon without 
being bruised at the shoulders, dusty easils, and the whole surrounded 
by chocolate-coloured walls, and presided over by that one-armed 
Venus of Milo I never could bear. Not the least bit of Bolemianism 
in the place; on the contrary, an air of asceticism, dull, uncomfort- 
able—sancta simplicitas—there, you see, one can’t help talking in 
Latin when one describes it all. I couldn’t discover anything in 
the room that suggested a lively thought or a pleasant word. And 
if you find me rather wild when we meet, you must remember that. 
Ihave been looking for six months at a fat old Jupiter-Silenus 
having his beard pulled, without paying the slightest attention, by 
a Thetis who looks old enough to know better. And the Jupiter 
is not at all unlike Merton. He, too, tries to look formal and cold ; 
but I can guess his thoughts by his long, sombre contemplations. 
and moody silence—they express his infatuation with a savage vio- 
lence which is quite terrifying at times. Poor fellow, he forgets— 
or doesn’t know—how easily a girl, who’s been out two years, can 
translate that kind of symptom. How odd he must be when he 
doesn’t feel between himself and her that awful barrier of position 
and fortune—which he really exaggerates unnecessarily. Papa 
would object :—“ Are you sure that he is as madly in love as all 
that?’ OfcourseIam. Listen! you’l/ understand : he has managed 
to give me a Greek nose—fancy me, With that preposterous little 
retroussé, you know! He has respected my strawberry and vanilla 
complexion, he who is always saying rude things against colours, 
and delights in painting seraphim almost pea-green! There, you 
can see in that, I should think, the blindness and cowardice of real 
passion. The portrait is a complete apostacy—a public recantation. 
—and I have made him commit it. He couldn’t make up his mind 
to see me no more—that explains his slowness—which at first seemed 
inexplicable, even when we took into account all the interruptions 
of the season. I was rather slow at times, too; I had just finished 
a horrible novel, and the moral was—don’t play with fire; so I was 
just a little afraid of destroying his shyness by some involuntary 
piece of coquetry, and then—what would have happened! There 
would have been an explosion—he might have proposed—and Fitz- 
Charles! His saturnine reserve seemed to indicate that he would 
be terrible when roused. I tremble to think of the possibility. So 
often I sent him a little note—kind, but not encouraging—putting 
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off the sittings from time to time. But when I heard Amy’s por- 
trait was to be at the Academy—why, I was so jealous that I for- 
got all about the danger,—and that’s how I am at Gallery IV. But 
oh, Lucy, at what a terrible cost! A shattered life, a—heaven 
knows what. I shall never console myself for having broken his 

, proud heart—-so loyal, so affectionate, set upon the accomplish. 
ment of duty before everything—one of those horrid hearts that 
bleed silently for ever and ever. But the mischief is done—what 
can I undertake to repair it—say? I have just had a violent quarrel 
with Fitz-Charles—so you mustn’t mind if I’m dull to-day. 


THe ArRtTist’s LETTER. 


Ab !—I’ve finished—lI’m off! Her friends are going mad about 
the wretched chaos of pink, yellow, and white, I am heartily ashamed 
of signing. Ican’t stand their idiotic adjectives, proclaiming the 
daub a proof of my ‘‘ versatility,’’ “the souplesse,’’ the ‘‘ eclecti- 
cism of my genius,”’ and so forth. Get the studio ready. I long 
to get down to our own quiet little village, and rest my eyes on 
something green, after all the skirts with butterflies, castles, walls, 
in chintz patterns, the culd-creamed shoulders, the Rabagas hats, 
the brick-dust powdered hair, the monstrous crosses between Greek 
peplums and Dolly Vardens that have been passing before them 
like a nightmare for the last six months. Perhaps an indifferent 
observer might have been amused by the delirious efforts of the 
dressmaker, and the extravagant affectations of the dress-wearer. 
The last costume—the one decided upon, was of a tint called Bis- 
mark en colére, I am informed, with fawn-coloured roses! Perhaps, 
too, I might have made the work a little less tedious, had I a taste 
for snub noses, and eyes that try by every known means to look as 
big asa mouth. I tried for a moment—don’t scold, dear, the illu- 
mination was too splendid. I know you’ll repeat—Why did I give 
in’—oh—you don’t know the force of polite obession—the omni- 
potence of a man who praises your pictures, the awfulness of that 
kind of coaxing that considers itself irresistible—and becomes so 
because one can’t decently undeceive it. Then I really liked the 
governor—the price was good—and, you know, we had Robinson’s 
bill to meet. So I couldn’t help it; but still, if ever they catch 
me again painting the portrait of a modern young lady ! 





I shall be down to-morrow, 9.40 train. How’s baby 
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JOAQUIN MILLER’S POETRY.’ 


THE poetry of a country will necessarily suffer from the destruction 
of subject-matter by use. As the years grow old, and the poets in- 
crease in number, there remains less to sing about. A scene ten 
times described is not apt to interest on its tenth repetition. A 
sentiment spoken for the hundredth time becomes tiresome. An 
old situation arranged so as to do duty for a new one, fails to stir us 
to the proper pitch of excitement. The English poetry of to-day 
suffers particularly from a lack of subject-matter, not only because 
of the stores of verse bequeathed to us, but by reason of the artificial 
matter-of-fact life which the condition of modern society imposes. 
We are, as Tennyson observes, ground in a social mill, wherein we 
merge 


“The picturesque of man and man.” 


Evidently, then, the English-speaking poet, who introduces us 
to new fields of observation, is worthy of an attentive hearing. 
And if the scenes to which he introduces us possess, in addition to 
the charms of novelty, those of magnificence and beauty, he will have 
claimed universal notice. All this has been done by Joaquin 
Miller in the two books bearing his name. His first volume— 
‘“*Songs of the Sierras’’—startled many, pleased more, but 
attracted all lovers of poetry. The second, just published, will be 
sure of a favourable reception. 

In the first of these volumes were ¢hiefly noticeable four things : 
—A splendid power of description, a facility for stirring narrative, a 
great amount of genuine passion. All these gifts were intensified, 
rather than diminished, by a certain ruggedness of style and dis- 
regard for some of the ordinary rules of verse. In the second 
volume we find the descriptive power still strong, the passion pre- 
sent but more subdued, and less evidence of the faculty of narrative. 
But there is an evident advance in the mere mechanical part of the 
art. The poet has allowed himself a more extended choice of metre, 
and is more careful in his use of those chosen. 

On this point we have a word to say, which will place us at 
variance with the majority of critics. We put it in this way,— 
that in the case of a poet like the present, we should regard any 
over-anxiety to achieve perfection of workmanship as likely to 
interfere with vigour, and, consequently, as a circumstance to 





__ ? “Songs of The Sierras.” By Joaquin Miller. London: 1871. “Songs 
of The Sun-Lands.” By Joaquin Miller. London : 1873. 
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and not to rejoice over. You can manufacture verse- 
writers by the dozen. Joaquin Miller’s works appear but seldom. 
We dwell upon this point because we fancy that we can detect in the 
second book, the effect on the poet’s mind of the criticism challenged 
by the first. A faulty metre, or a false note in an orchestra will fall 
harshly upon the ear of a press critic, as a false rhyme will strike 
upon the ear of a conductor. We observe, now and then, in 
‘Songs of The Sun-Lands,” the expression of a desire to be free 
from these trammels—a fierce impatience at the iteration of these 
canons of criticism. At one time he sneers at a 


“ Nature all girded and bridled by art.” 


But in another mood he seems to deplore a supposed deficiency 
as, when standing amid the tombs of the poets in Westminster 
Abbey, he says— 


“1 go! but shall I not return again 
When Art has taught me gentler, kindlier skill, 
And Time has given me force and strength of strain ?” 


Mr. Miller has sufficient Art—let him trust Nature. Study 
may enable him to spin an ode to the mighty dead reposing in the 
Poet’s Corner, but that very study would lesson the power which 
gave us a “ Kit Carson’s Ride,” or a “Tale of the Tall Alcalde.’’ 
Again, there is the danger of imitation, which might possibly arise 
from an attempt to emulate contemporary poets. If Mr. Miller is 
to retain his hold on the public, it will be by going on in his own 
way. 

And now let us see what manner of singer is this who is being 
coaxed into prosody, as if he were about to compete for a chancellor’s 
prize. Among what strange scenes has he moved? From whence 
does he snatch his colours? What are the characters that enact 
his dramas ? 

He has borrowed his colours from a tropical sun—his shadows 
from mountain sides and the depths of awful forests. He sings of 
the warm love of Indian women—and shows us that in the Far 
West to-day chivalry and romance mean exactly what they meant 
when knights in armour fought andloved. We are hurried through 
the thick of savage battle, our eyes are dazzled with the lurid glare 
of a burning prairie—our ears filled with the roar of the buffalo, 
or, again, with the gentle ripple of the lake, or, again, with the 
wash of the lonely, illimitable sea. We penetrate to recesses 


“ —. Where no man comes 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 


The characters we meet live lives that from the Pall-Mall 
point of view would be judged lawless. But, in reality, they are 
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subjects to the higher law—though innocent of jurisprudence. 
Among these 


“ __ Wild 
Free children of the wildest wood” 


honour and virtue are instinctive—nor is domestic felicity unknown ; 
and often where the sun is hottest, and passion most uncontrolled, 
we hear merry laughter, and catch sight of the beautiful dimpled 
face of a child, or feel its two brown hands thrust into ours. These 
descriptions are no tourist-songs—no essays of an excursionist. 
They are written with all the fire and energy of one who has lived 
and loved them. This is the secret of their charm. The Eliza- 
bethan play-wrights wrote great dramas, because they lived dramas. 
The life they led was wild, strange, and varied. There was frequent 
adventure—frequent disaster. Always there was great license. 
They drew human nature well, because human nature wore no 
habitual veneer. Motive was easily detected. Action followed 
quickly on design. The conditions of society have become changed, 
—and another school of writers like that is an impossibility. We 
mean to institute no comparison between those writers and any 
modern poet whomsoever. What we do say is this—that the secret 
of the truth and vigour of their delineations of human character 
is the secret of Joaquin Miller’s power in depicting inanimate 
nature. 

But let the reader judge. Here is an extract from “ The Tale 
of the Tall Alcalde,’’ which we qnote for two reasons—to illustrate 
the author’s power in depicting scenery—and to illustrate (by its 
concluding lines)—a certain gift of indicating character by a sudden 


and unexpected touch :— 


“ There in the sun’s decline I stood, 
ByGod’s form wrought in pink and pearl, 
My peerless, dark-eyed Indian girl ; 

And gazed out from a fringe of wood, 

With full-fed soul and feasting eyes 

Upon an earthly 

Inclining to the south it lay 

And long leagues southward rolled away, 
Until the sable-feathered pines, 

And tangled boughs, and amorous vines, 
Closed like besiegers on the scene, 

The while the stream that intertwined 
Had barely room to flow between. 

It was unlike all other streams, 

Save those seen in sweet summer’s dreams ; 
For sleeping in its bed of snow, 

Nor rock, nor stone, was ever known ; 

But only shining, shifting sands, 

For ever sifted by unseen hands. 
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It moved, it bent, like Indian bow, 
And like an arrow darted through, 
Yet uttered not a sound or breath, 
Nor broke a ripple from the start ; 
It was so swift, as still as death, 
Yet was so clear, so pure, so sweet, 
It wound its way into your heart, 
And through the grasses at your feet. 

‘Once through the tall, entangled grass, 
I saw two black bears careless pass, 
And in the twilight turn to play ; 

I caught my rifle to my face, 

She chid me with a quiet grace, 
And said, ‘ Not so, for us the day, 
The night belongs to such as they.’” 


In the same poem there is a very spirited description of a fray 
between “ the White man and the Red.’”’ It concludes with another 
of those touches which, more than any elaborate effort, betray the 
genius of a poet— 


“ From pine and poplar, here and there, 
A cloud, a flash, a crash, a thud, 
A warrior’s garments rolled in blood, 
A yell that rent the mountain air, 
Of fierce defiance and despair, 
Did tell who fell, and when and where. 
Then tighter drew the coils around, 
And closer grew the battle ground ; 
And fewer feathered arrows fell, 
And fainter grew the battle yell, 
Until upon the hill was heard, 
The short, sharp whistle of the bird.” 


The manner in which the gradual cessation of hostilities is here 
indicated is beyond all praise. We see the warriors shot down— 
we witness the strength of the contest spent—the smoke clearing off 
—the silence asserting itself—and that which was unheard during 
those fierce moments of yell and crash, now forcing itself strangely 
upon the ear. The poems are, almost without exception, narrative, 
and there is a wild freedom about them which ought to be thoroughly 
refreshing to those loving matter-of-fact lives, through dreary days, 
in ‘‘ Happy England.” 

But it is with Mr. Miller’s new work—‘‘ Songs of the Sun- 
Lands ’’—that we are particularly concerned just at present. In 
this volume we find that not only has the poet paid a greater atten- 
tion to the structure of his verse—but he bas also widened his field 
of observation. In a series entitled “Olive Leaves,’’ for instance, 
we have the evident result of Oriental travel. In one of this series 
there is a description of the woman taken in adultery—in which 
runs the following very beautiful thought— 
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“ All crush’d and stone-cast in behaviour, 
She stood, as a marble would stand ; 
Then the Saviour bent down, and the Saviour 
In silence wrote on in the sand. 


What wrote He? How fondly one lingers, 
And questions what holy command 

Fell down from the beautiful fingers 
Of Jesus, like gems in the sand. 


O better the Scian uncherished, 
Had died, ere a note or device 
Of battle was fashioned, than perished 
This only line written by Christ. 
Ay, better that every one pliant, 
And cunning with harp or with tongue ; 
Yea, better were Hilton, the giant, 
Who sang as the tempests have sung, 


To celebrate battles in glory, 
Where never were battles forgot,— 
Than that this little line, with its story 
Of peace and compassion, were not.” 
The influence most observable in this series, and in other of the 
shorter poems in the volume, is that of Mr. Swinburne. 


The most considerable and satisfactory poem in the book is that 
entitled “Isles of the Amazons.” We have here all the fire, rich- 
ness of colouring, wealth of scenery, and freedom of treatment, 
which characterise the “ Songs of the Sierras.’”” The poet pictures 
himself near the scene of his story, Which is told him by a ‘‘ quaint 
old crone,”’ 


“ Who sits on the rim of an island alone.” 


The story which she tells him is to this effect : Sick apparently of 
strife and bloodshed, a fair young knight from Spain seeks the 
Amazon shore, 


“Where the curses of men they are heard no more, 
And kisses alone shall embrace the mouth.” 


But the fates are unkindly. Dangers, horrible and innumerable, 
beset him on his way to this desired haven. His sword broken 
and his steed dead, he at last toils to the margin of the great river. 


“Tt was dark and dreadful ? Wide like an ocean, 
Much like a river, but more like a sea ; 
Save that there was naught of the turbulent motion 
Of tides, or of winds, blown back or a-le. 


Yea, strangely strong was the wave and slow, 
And half-way hid in the dark deep tide— 

Great turtles they paddled there to and fro, 

And away to the isles on the opposite side. 
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The rude black boar abundant grass, 
Stole down to the water, and buried his nose, 
And crushed white teeth till the bubbles arose, 

As white and as bright as the globes of glass.” 


Yea, steadily moved it mile upon mile, 
Above and below and as still as the air; 
The bank made slippery here and there, 

By the slashing slide of the crocodile. 





Utterly worn out, the youthful knight determines to sing one 


song by 


the grand old river, and, singing, die. He snatches a reed, 


and, like the great god Pan, fashions it into a flute. He blows on 
his reed—and with as much effect as Orpheus on the lyre of 


Apollo :— 


“The quick leaves quiver’d, and the sunlight danced, 


As the boy sang sweet, and the birds said “Sweet ;” 
And the tiger crept close and lay low at his feet, 
And he sheath’d his claws in the sun, entranced. 


The serpent that hung from the sycamore bough, 
And sway’d his head in a crescent above, 
Had folded his neck to the white limb now, 


ne And fondled it close like a great black love. 
But the hands-grew weary, the heart waxed faint, 
at The loud uotes fell to a far-off plaint, 
De The sweet birds echo’d no more “O Sweet,” 
it, The tiger arose and unsheath’d his claws, 
es The serpent extended his iron jaws, 
ot The frail reed shiver’d and fell at his feet.” 
At this juncture the Amazons appear in a “ swamping crescent 
of sudden causes.’’ The Queen is thus described :— 
of “With a face as brown as the boatman’s oar, 
he Or the brave brown hand of a harvester ; 
And girdled in gold, and crowned in hair, 
In a storm of night, all studded with rare 
Rich stones that fretted the full of a noon, 
The Queen on a prow stood splendid and tall, 
) As petulent waters would lift and fall, 
e, And beat and bubble a watery rune.” 
en 
.r. The Queen and her attendant warriors suppose the wounded 
knight to be a woman. They lift him from the earth, and place 
him in the royal boat— 


“ And they pillow’d his head as only the hand 


Of woman can pillow, and push’d from the land, 
And the queen she sat threading the gold of his hair.” 


And so the youth becomes a denizen of the sun-lit islesmixing 
freely with the fair nation. But he keeps his secret-—despising 
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himself for the same. All these delightful experiences and sweet 
confidences he has obtained on a ‘alse pretence. At last he sings to 
them of love— 
“Then the Amazons lifted with glad surprise, 
Stood splendid at first and look’d far and fair, 


Set forward afoot and shook back the hair, 
Like clouds push’d back from the sunlit skies.” 


The gradual effect of the sweet new strain is admirably pic- 
tured. The eventual triumph of love over the Queen is delicately 
indicated ; and nothing could well be finer than the climax. Male 
invaders swarm upon the shore. The Amazons attempt to rally 
their leader, but 


“Too deep, too deep, of the waters of love, 
The beautiful woman had drunk in the wood.” 



































Her armour is brought to her. She attempts, with all her might, 
to be strong and majestic again :— 


“She bared then her arms, and her ample brown breast, 
They lifted her armour, they strove to invest 
Her form in her armour, but they strove in vain ; 
It closed no more, but clanged on the ground.” 


And the song of love sung by the blue-eyed youth rings in the ears 
of all—and the invaders press forward towards where they stand, 
trailing their swords in hush’d surprise. But music and love 
conquer. The invader is abashed :— 


“The strong men lean’d and their shields let fall, 
And slowly they,moved with their trailing spears, 
And heads bow’d down as if bent with years, 
And an air of gentleness over them all. 


The men grew glad as the song ascended, 
They lean’d their lances against the palms, 
They reach’d their arms as to reach for alms, 
And the Amazons came—and their reign was ended. 


They reach’d their arms, to the arms extended, 
Put by their swords, and no more seem’d sad ; 
But moved as the men moved—tall and splendid— 
Mingled together and were all made glad.” 


The rest is soon told. The queen seeks the blue-eyed singer 
who had wrought the wondrous change :— 


“She led him forth, and she bade him sing : 
Then bade him cease ; and the gold of his hair 
She touched with her hands ; she embraced him there, 
Then lifted her voice and proclaim’d him king.” 


And so the Isles of the sun become 
Sacred to peace and to passionate love. 
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Before parting with this poem we will quote one of those 
beautiful pictures in which it abounds. Mr. Miller ought to be a 
mine of wealth to painters, from whom we sometimes hear com- 
plaints of a difficulty in obtaining subjects. Not that every article 
could realise for us the scene we have chosen. There was but one 
brush that might have done it, and that was Etty’s. 


“ The Amazons press’d to the girdle of reeds, 
Two and by two they advanced to the wave, 
They challenged each other and bade be brave, 
And banter’d and vaulted of valorous deeds. 


They push’d and they parted the curtains of green, 
All timid at first : then look’d at the wave 
And laugh’d ; retreated, then came up brave, 

To the brink of the water led on by their Queen. 


Again they retreated, again advanced, 
And parted the boughs in a proud disdain, 
Then bent their heads to the waters and glanced 
Below, then blush’d, and then laugh’d again. 


A bird awaken’d them—all dismay’d, 

They shrank to the leaves and the sombre shade, 
With a womanly sense of a beautiful shame, 
That strife and changes had left the same. 


At last_press’d forward a beautiful pair, 
And bent to the wave, and bending they blush’d, 
As rich as the wines when the waters rush’d 

To the dimpled limbs, and laugh'd in their hair. 


The fair troop follow’d with shouts and cheers, 
They cleft the wave and their friendly ferns 
Came down in curtains, and curves, and turns, 

And a brave palm lifted a thousand spears. 


From under the ferns and away from the land, 
And out on the wave until lost below, 
There lay, as white as a bank of snow, 

A long and a beautiful border of sand. 


Here clothed again in their clouds of hair, 
And curtain’d about by palm and fern, 
And made as their Maker had made them, fair, 
And splendid of natural grace and turn. 


Untrammell’d by art and untroubled by man, 

They tested their strength, or tried their speed ; 
And here they wrestled, and there they ran, 

As supple and lithe asthe watery reed. 


The great trees shadow’d the bow-tipped tide, 
And nodded their plumes from the opposite side 
As if to whisper ‘ Take care ! take care !’ 

But the meddlesome sunshine, here and there, 
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Kept pointing a finger right under the trees, 
Kept shifting the branches and wagging a hand 
At the round brown limbs on the border of sand, 
And seem’d to whisper, ‘Ho, what are these ?’” 


We regret that we have not space in which to notice the other 
poems contained in this volume. Our deliberate opinion, after a 
perusal of all that is contained in both books is this—that Joaquin 
Miller is the most’ remarkable poet that America has yet produced, 
To maintain that position he will do well, we think, not to yield too 
much to the modern influences on poetry. Let him be true to the 
beautiful wild scenes and traditions of his native land, and he will 
be sure of a delightful audience—for he possesses the one gift with. 
out which all others are to the poet valueless—genius. 
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STONEHENGE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL COPINGER. 


THIs most ancient monument of antiquity that is to be found 
in Great Britain, not so much for the appearance it presents, as for 
the mystery which its history is involved in, was always a subject 
which, from the time I can recoilect anything, commended itself 
to my interest. What volumes have been written about it, from 
the time of King Stephen to the days of Dr. Stukely and Sir 
Richard Hoare, and lastly, Mr. Duke; but is there one satisfactory 
theory set forth in the pages of all the writers who have descanted 
upo: it, bearing upon the two questions as to the purpose for which 
the erections—tor we cannot call them buildings—were reared, and 
the people who built them on Salisbury Plain? Now, one striking 
general principle regarding the wondrous fabrics in Egypt, which 
undoubtedly are much more ancient than these, is so very evident, 
that there are writers who assert that it is easy to ascertain the 
history, mode of life, customs, government, and even manners of 
the ancient Egyptians, from what they have left behind them in 
their'tombs. Ido not now advert to the wonderful hieroglyphics 
which some pretend to decypher, and of which, however, as yet no 
perfectly satisfactory solution seems to have been supplied. But I 
speak of the figures grouped so systematically, in costumes so 
characteristic, the implements of whose trades are so distinctly 
shewn, and, greatest phenomenon of all, the colouring employed, 
as vivid and as fresh as though it were laid on a few days ago. 
There, in the tombs which have been excavated from the solid 
mountain, is indubitably set forth the history of the sort of 
inhabitants who dwelt in the neighbourhood of 


“Those Titanic fabrics which on Egypt’s plains, 
Do point to times which have no further second.” 


Like the pictures which the ancient Mexicans are described as 
having used on the arrival of the Spaniards, these primitive historians 
carved out of the rock and painted afterwards the records which 
exhibit the ineffaceable testimony of their daily life, and, imperish- 
able as they are, have survived the papyrus, the parchment, or 


s any other means which have been used by men in any bye-gone 


times to transmit their deeds to posterity. When we come to 
consider that 3300 years have passed over them, does not the 

antiquity of Stonehenge seem comparatively nothing to speak of 2 
“Let us try,’ as a writer says, ‘‘ to form a correct notion of the 
Jews, the Greeks, ile CaitLaginians as they were in their best davs, 
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or in any age, and we shall find ourselves without an image, and 
without a guide. Nay, to come nearer home, and nearer our own 
age, is it not admitted that we have lost, beyond recovery, the 
impression of what life in England was under the Norman kings ? 
In every division of mundane belief the oldest race of whom 
history can speak is an exception to the rule of oblivion. 
Crusaders may have perished for ever. The sons of Romulus and 
of Celrops may have become dreams and fables. But some of them 
who saw Babel, and the first generations who thence inherited 
the Coptic tongue, are living yet in the tableaux of Egypt.” The 
grand deduction, then, which we draw from these wonderful 
paintings, is, that by a bond more stringent than any government 
in any times, ancient or modern, had in force to subjugate the 
minds of men, the absolute power of the monarch was administered, 
and the universal system of labour enforced. That the energies of 
the million, like those of their hapless successors under Mohammed 
Ali, were wholly subject, by a strange combination, to him who 
held the office of a Pharaoh, and their monuments, which now 
supersede all other chronicles, show that the succession of these 
Pharaohs was hereditary. There is nothing more undeniably 

ved than the fact of these grand works having been effected 
under the ogency of a most complete despotism ; and I think it 
would be difficult to imagine the possibility of any very extensive 
undertaking of this sort in a savage country being carried into 
execution except under the agency of despotism. The instances 
which occur to us of mighty works having been finished in semi- 
barbarous times, and amongst a nearly savage community, such as 
the Caves of Ellora or Argenta in’ India, although not executed 
by men who were under the rule of a despot, still were the handi- 
work of the priest-ridden followers of Buddha, a sacerdotal influence, 
which held, and still continues, in many Asiatic countries, to hold 
‘its votaries in a most complete thraldom. I do not here, of course, 
advert to the giant cities of Bashan, as they were the works of a 
despot. Nor do I take into consideration the buildings at Baalbec 
and Palmyra, much less those of Greece and Rome, as we all know 
they were erected during a civilisation as complete as any in the 
present day, however immoral might have been the principles of 
the rulers of those countries. Indeed, the extreme excellence which 
had been attained by all of them, both in architecture and in 
sculpture, argue a proficiency in taste which has not been arrived 
at by any European nation in modern times. Then we thus 
come to the conviction of the truth, that it requires either that a 
mation should be under the subjection of despotism, or bonded 
together by some powerful inpulse, whether of priestcraft or 
civilised policy, to enable them to accomplish such specimens of 
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workmanship; and we look in vain for any proof of the Ancient 
Britons having been, prior to the invasion of Crsar, under the 
condition of servants to one mighty ruler. We are, indeed, told 
that they were the idolatrous followers of a priesthood, which had 
a very extensive dominion; but however abject the fanaticism 
attached to its rites of worship, we have no account of any 
universal movement having been carried on under the personal rule 
of the Druids. In the abstract, these priests were extremely like 
the most holy amongst the Brahmins in India, and we must needs 
recollect that there are Brahmins and Brahmins, for it is only the 
most elite of the order who officiate in the temples, but even these 
must take no active part, either in warfare or in government. And 
however sacred the person, or revered the rites of worship of this 
Brahmin, his active interference in any secular movement is never 
looked for. So also, from what we learn of the Druids, their 
initiating any grand work which involved the united labour of 
thousands, is not what we have any account of. But, notwith- 
standiug this, we cannot but conclude that it was by the Ancient 
Britons, and prior to the invasion of Cesar, that Stonehenge was 
erected ; not, according to Inigo Jones, by the Britons, in memory 
of those of their number who fell in the conflict between them and 
the Saxons under Hengist and Horsa. ‘The conquerors, who ruled 
with a rod of iron, would never have permitted their vanquished 
foes to rear such a colossal memorial, although the ancient 
chroniclers—as far back as the eighth century, Geoffry of Monmouth 
in the twelfth, and Giraldus Cambrenses—all assert that it was so, 
and one of them detajls how it was by the advice of Merlin the 
enchauter. The vast labour which is incurred by looking over old 
black-letter books, or manuscripts, and decyphering their uncouth 
phraseology, is scarcely repaid by the acquisition of much know- 
ledge. The clouds of superstition, credulity, and ignorance which 
mystify these sort of writings are quite laughable, and remind you 
of the reasons described in the Merchant of Venice: ‘‘ They are as 
two grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff: you shall search long 
ior them before you find them, and when you have them they are 
not worth the seirch.”” Nor is it at all likely, according to Polydore 
Virgil, that they were erected in memory of Aurelius Ambrosius. 
If it were for no other reason, the number of barrows, all evidently 
indicating separate tombs, forbid you to suppose that the grand 
erection was made to the memory of one individual. I think Dr. 
Stukely strains the little data we possess very closely to his own 
purpose when he asserts that the tenets of Druidical belief were the 
same as those held by the Chaldeans whom the patriarch Abraham 
represents. Again, although he refers the grand building to the 
worship of the sun, he directs your attention to the site of the 
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Cursus, which no doubt are still to be traced on an eminence a little 
distance from Stonehenge, as being indicative of the games held by 
the ancients in memory of the dead who were respected by them, 
of which we all know so much mention is made in Homer, and after 
him in Virgil. But neither Achilles nor Aineas, who are described 
as presiding at these games, could have been sun worshippers, nor 
was their worship similar to that of the Chaldeans. However, his 
descriptions of the exhuming the contents of some of the barrows 

are much more satisfactory than his theories, and these prove in- 
dubitably that the ground all around the temple must have been 
used either as a burial place or a place of sepulture for bodies that 
had been burned, either in sacrifice to some deity or after death ; 
the remains found being bones or skeletons of men and women, 
horses and dogs, some of the bones whole and some burned. ’Tis 
true that these very sort of bones might also be found by any 
diligent excavator who digs round the tombs near Troy, and the 
fact of their being found gives little light on the subject of 
the origin of the building. I cannot but accept as true what Sir 
R. Hoare says :—‘ The building without donbt is neither Roman, 
Saxon, or Danish. Our earliest inhabitants were Celts, and they 
naturally introducing their own buildings, customs, rites, and 
observances, to them I attribute the building of Stonehenge. 
However, with regard to its being Druidical, that is the name which 
superficial w riters univer sally use to account for what in antiquarian 
research is wholly mysterious.”” We have no authority to say that 
the Druids enjoined their followers to pursue such a mighty task 
as bringing these gigantic stones to the centre of this plain, or 
mortissing them in trilothons. From the situation, wholly un- 
shaded and remote trom any plantttion or habitation for miles, far 
apart from any river or stream; on a gentle elevation in the midst 
of one of the largest plains which is to be found in Kurope—a‘spot 
of all others adapted for the assemblage of thousands—the mind is 
irresistibly forced to the conclusion that the selection of the site 
must have been the work of some master-mind. But by whom, I 
still say, is a wonder and a mystery. It is so much easier to decide 
by whom it was not built than by whom it was. Thechalky nature 
of the soil, and the circumstance of the ground around the stones 
never being flooded or becoming marshy, or suffering from either 

rain or snow, may account, in some measure, for the stability of 
fixture which has’ kept the stones in their places, and wé are by no 

means certain that those which are prostrate have been laid low by 
natural causes. During the lapse of savage or medieval ages it is 
very probable that many attempts at dislocation, mutilation, and 
destruction may have taken place. 

Then let us come to the writings of Mr. Duke, which are so 
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much more recent. To begin with what he says about the 
Druids: “They were not the sanguinary wretches described 
by Roman historians, suck as Suetonius, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Cesar, monsters who perpetrated the atrocious cruelties of human 
sacrifices, where the hecatombs of victims were immolated in the 
wholesale way in which we were informed in history.’’ He even 
disputes the fact of their habitations being near oak trees. 
He insists that the derivation of the word is not from the Greek 
dove drus, which we all know means an oak tree, but from an 
Hebrew word driss, which means priest. It certainly appears to 
me that it is very doubtful if a word or letter of Greek was knowr 
to the Britons, and also that it seems unlikely that Ceesar should 
have given them a Greek name. He says, “‘ It is certain that 


none of the temples or altars to the Druids in the British isles’ 


are in the neighbourhood of ground formerly planted by oaks or 
other trees, but in a level country, such as that round Stonehenge 
or the island of Anglesey.’’ He disbelieves the stories of cutting 
the mistletoes from the oak irees. When we come to examine the 
stories told by ancient writers such, as Livy and Suetonius, or 
Diodorus Siculus, or when, we read the fabulous recitals which 
Herodotus relates as specimens of historic facts, we may well be 
chary in our belief of the Roman writers with regard to the 
Ancient. Britons. They, at best, must have had their information 
second-hand. We cam-neither be sure of their wish to tell the 
truth or of their having found it possible to ascertain it. But Mr. 
Duke insists: “‘The Druids were peaceable priests, Pythagoreans ; 
the temple of Stonehenge was erected by some of the most early 
heathen Sabeans. It was a temple dedicated to the worship of 
Saturn and the sun.’’ He then proceeds through a series of 
astronomical details relative to the positions of the stones, which 
may be satisfactory in carrying conviction to his own mind, but 
through which it is difficult to follow him. He insists upon the 
fact that the Druids were superior beings, and well instructed in 
several arts, as astronomical calculation and moral government. 
That the circles of stones were raised by the Druids, and probably 
as a temple, seems in every way the most likely mode of accounting 
for the building of Stonehenge. I am forcibly reminded of 
Homer's description of the Seniors, who were, like the conscript 
fathers of the Romans, invariably judges and lawgivers to any 
primitive community, when he says— 
Océ ye povTec 
Etar él Jeotuoe AiWore tep@ Evi KiKAW.” 
Such sacred circles must have been similar to those which we now 


see at Stonehenge ; and, further, it is wonderful what hints are | 


afforded in Homer’s writings as to the mode of life, manners, and 
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ment of ancient nations. But I cannot altogether agree 
with Mr. Duke in his assertion that the Druids were wholly a 
harmless, philosophical body, or that the tales of their deeds of 
horror were altogether myths. They were, indeed, probably not 
so black as they were painted by Suetonius and others; but, still, 
I insist that they—savage as their breeding and education must 
have been—had no tutors or school to learn the high qualifi- 
cations which Mr. Duke gives them credit for. If, to recur again 
to the East for examples, you take the Brahmins of India as 
priests of a similar order, do you not also find that they, in their 
enforcing the horrid rites of Suttee, which to this day are prevalent 
in native states, are, notwithstanding their attainments in their 
own Sanscrit literature, as atrocious in cruelty as the Druids are 
said to have been at the time of Czsar’s invasion in Britain. So 
that a high order of intellectual eminence appears even in the 
present day not to be incompatible with a savage degree of 
cruelty ; and the men whom we shudder to think of when we 
read “ Norma,” or other narratives typical of their acts, might 
have been in their day, also, the most accomplished of their kind, 
though, as is abundantly evident, they had no means of improving 
themselves by enjoying any intercourse with other nations. 

In the year 1808 an account was published of the different 
opinions which at various times had been advanced relative to the 
origin and the history of Stonehenge, and a condensed statement 
of the writings upon the subject by antiquarians of ditferent times. 
One of the grand facts that is elicited by the excavators is, that 
though brass, tin, amber, and beads have frequently been dug up 
in the various barrows, yet no iron instrument or utensil has ever 
been found. It is remarked by one of the writers that many of 
the large stones have been squared and hewn by art. The stones 
have also been damaged in various ways, and the jackdaws who 
come there for the sake of the lichen upon them are said to be 
greater and more dangerous enemies to Stonehenge than Time 
itself. In a volume published in London in 1847, called ‘*‘ A Voice 
from Stonehenge,’’ a somewhat far-fetched and fanciful theory is 
advanced at great Jength, and in very elaborate diction, to the 
effect that a settlement from Egypt emigrated to the British isles, 
and that it was either they or their descendants that built Stone- 
henge. Setting aside the circumstance of the wonderful art and 
immense artificial labour whicli is so ubiquitously noticeable in the 
buildings of Egypt, he insists that the objects of worship were the 
same as the erectors of Stonehenge had in view, the Chaldean 
worship of Baal. The author whom the writer builds most of his 
theory upon is Diodorus Sicuius. He also thinks that the Druids, 
in place of living in groves, had taken up their residence in Old 
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Sarum, which was, he says, the habitation of those lordly priests. 
I cannot but think that the latest writer with regard to this place, 
as also with reference to all other celebrated places, whether at 
home or in far-distant lands, is most worthy of attention. I find 
that ‘‘Chambers’ Encyclopeedia,’’ dated 1867, has the following 
additional remarks, treating about Stonehenge: ‘‘ The outer circle 
of the rude temple is evidently of a much later date than the rest, 
and seems to belong to a period when iron tools were in use. 
Stonehenge inay possibly have been used for the religious rites of 
various successive races and breeds, as also for a court of justice, 
or as a battle ring for judicial combats. The reference to such 
circles, and the existence of such in very many parts of the world, 
must be well known to every reader.”” He says also: “ Large 
rude, unhewn blocks of stone, artificially raised to an erect position 
at some remote period, have been found in almost every part of the 
world where man has fixed his habitation.”’ 

The great doubt and mystery which prevails, however difficult 
it may render the solution of this subject, rather contributes to 
enhance the curiosity which one feels to visit the scene; and when 
I was living near Ryde I[ took the first leisure time at my disposal 
for the purpose of my visit. From Ryde to Stokes Bay, and on the 
railway to Salisbury, is a very easy journey; and as my object was 
to reach Stonehenge as soon as possible, I could scarcely complain 
of not having an-opportunity of seeing any of the intermediate 
places, but was obliged to feel reconciled to being hurried along 
without even recollecting the names of the places we stopped at 
until we got to Salisbury. Here I was told the distance to Stone. 
henge was nine miles, although, in many of the gazetteers and.topo- 
graphical works it is stated to be seven. Such as it was, I set off 
to walk it, but found, after I left Salisbury, the country so very 
level and uninviting for a pedestrian on a very warm day in August, 
that I resolved to give myself more time to the visit, and take the 
first conveyance I should meet with, by which to reach Stonehenge. 
Accordingly, about five miles from Stonehenge, where the road 
branched off to Wilton, I met a farmer driving a tax cart, and 
agreed with him, after some conversation, to take me in it; and as 
he knew all the localities, I found his guidance useful in pointing 
out to me the barrows, the ditches, the avenue from the far East, 
the outer mound, and the whole aspect of the ground. Covered as 
these objects are with turf, in the way that requires a prior know- 
ledge of the form that they are laid in, to enable you to make out the - 
traces of each, the assistance of such a guide is absolutely necessary. 
I said to myself, “When I look at the pictures given us of 
Stonehenge as it stood originally, and then at the half-fallen and 
prunitive temple, consisting of huge grey, weather-beaten stones, 
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from thirteen to twenty feet high, amongst which it is even difficult 
to trace the two circles, the central court, the altar and the entrance, 
I am forcibly reminded of the model of the Parthenon at the British 
Museum, as contrasted with the wreck and the ruin of the Parthenon, 
as, at Athens, I saw it some time ago, and the spoliation of the 
finest building which was ever erected by man has been much 
more completely effected by the hands of men than the fall of the 
barbaric temple has been by the force of the elements, or the lapse 
of time, or barbaric usage. Yet the comparison between the 
perfect work and the ruin holds good in each of them. The first 
idea which strikes you, after traversing the vast undulating plain 
between the Druids’ oaks and Stonehenge, is disappointment at 
the diminutive appearance which the scene presents ; but when you 
come to consider the situation, and afterwards to measure the 
enormous size of the stones, you learn that it is the circumstance 
of the isolation of these stone circles which make them appear so 
small. There are, in all the two separate circles, and the centre, 
the oval, which contains the altar, as well as the huge stones at 
the entrance, according to my computation, ninety-one stones. 

The largest stones, by far, are those in the central oval, 
they being from 16 to 22 feet in height, standing in pairs and 
with the imposts over them, in the form which in some countries 
has the name of Druids’ altars, and in others cromlechs, and 
which we may call trilothons. It is very evident that all the stones 
in the different circles did stand in this form; but in the smaller 
circle, where the remaining stones are 19, of which only 11 are 
standing, you see no trilothons ; and in the outer circle, where the 
stones are from 13 to 20 feet in height, and which is about eight 
feet distant from the inner one, you see five complete trilothons and 
17 of the large upright stones erect, as well as seven of the 
upright stones and eight of the upper stones lying prostrate. 
These stones, it is almost universally agreed, must have come from 
Marlboro’ Downs; but when you consider the distance and the 
primitive means of conveyance which the Ancient Britons could 
alone have used, you are brought to the conviction that many 
thousand hands must have been employed upon this work, but by 
what contrivance they raised the imposts and mortised them 
firmly in the uprights, so as to form the trilothons, is still an enigma. 
The outer circle is 108 feet in diameter; you can trace that this 
outer circle is enclosed by a double mound or ditch, circular in 
form, and that there is an avenue leading from the north-east 
bounded by a small mound or ditch. But covered as these are 
by turf, which has apparently not been either turned over by the 
plough or touched by any implement for a long period of time, you 
might pass the place, and never observe tbeir traces unless you 
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had been told of them. The measurements given of the outer 
mound are 15 feet high, ditch 30 feet broad, the whole 1009 feet 
in circumference ; and the avenue is 594 yards in length. On a 
very fine day, what with the purity of the atmosphere, the intense 
feeling of solitariness which you experience when you look around 
you and see nothing in the horizon except this ancient fane, the 
scene is one that you love to linger on. There is a. firmness and 
an elasticity in the turf that allows of your walking round and 
round the different stones without feeling the least wearied. Next 
to the sea air, that which you inhale on such an extensive down as 
this, where the sweets of the wild-flowers also are so prevalent, 
makes the scene most enjoyable. Then, when you come to con- 
sider the lapse of centuries that must have passed over this 
wondrous pile, whose permanence has been so well provided for by 
the nature of the ground it is situated on, your mind is filled with 
reflections upon the deeds and the events which it has been witness 
to. No doubt many a tale of horror has had its culmination 
within these precincts. No doubt many a hideous sacrifice has 
been perpetrated here—-whether it had been dedicated to Baal or 
Ashteroth, or the barbaric rites, equally cruel, of the Druids 
have been enacted here by those hoary priests of whom history 
has given us such a hazy narrative. 

If you look, again, at the temple in Egypt called Dendyra, 
which is known to have been dedicated to Ashteroth, you are 
struck with wonder when you contrast the matchless sym- 
metry of its different halls —the extreme beauty of the 
figures which are carved in its columns—the wondrous regu. 
larity of the different stone roofs, and the perfection of work- 
manship with which its different halls are finished, with the 
crude and primitive pile that stands on Salisbury Plain; but, as 
far as one can learn of the history of each, they were both the 
halls of worship akin to Moloch, the trysting-places of ruthless 
bloodshed. One could watch the place for hours, and fail into a 
reverie in contemplating its extraordinary arrangement, and con- 
jecturmg upon its history. But as the afternoon began, I saw 
that many carriages were coming with visitors from ‘Salisbury, 
Amesbury, Wilton, and other places, and the groups, on arriving, 
all took up their positions on different parts in the vicinity of the 
place. One remarkable hollow, which is on the east side, was 
fixed upon by several different parties as appropriate for their pic- 
nic, and the signs of preparation for feasting and jollity showed 
me that this place was to be no exception to any such locality, as 
being sure to have good cheer added to its other attractions when 
visited by English people. I was surprised, when I considered 
Stonehenge being so often visited, to find that there was really 
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nothing like a road or approach to it all round for a distance of 
two or three miles. Although the turf was such that any wheeled 
carriage could cross it, still I thought that there would have been 
a regular carriage road ; and such, formed of the chalk with which 
the whole face of the country around is covered, would have been 
very easy to construct. ‘The usual mode of travellers visiting the 
place is to hire a carriage from Salisbury, and in fine weather, 
even setting aside the interest which attaches to the place, the 
excursion is a very pleasant one. The fact of there being no regular 
approach by any line of road would warrant the hope that the 
locality may be sequestered, at least for a time, from the invasion of 
builders, with their bricks and mortar, the inundation of guides, 
the cockneyisms of cities, and the rush of the tgnobile vulgus of 
sightseers. But soon after the last carriageful of ladies and gentle- 
men had arrived, and spread their collation upon the turf, I sought 
again the vehicle of my bucolical friend, and got him to drive me 
back to Salisbury. 

Setting apart all antiquarian associations and contemplative 
theories, and speaking in a utilitarian view of the line of country 
which he drove me through, it appeared to me that government 
could never in England have selected a more eligible place for the 
purpose of the manceuvring of troops than this plain. Of course, in 
any case, the encamping, mustering, and providing commissariat 
stores, must be very expensive; but I do not think in the United 
Kingdom anywhere, except at the Curragh of Kildare, they could 
have found a scene more adapted for the movement of the different 
corps. It is wholly isolated from the tillage and the farming opera- 
tions which, together with the garden culture, in most parts of 
England, must militate against the formation of a camp, and the 
intrusion of its numerous adjuncts. But after all, despite its dis- 
tance from town, and the wide range which the different battalions 
had for carrying on their movements, it turned out, as all English 
projects of that kind do, a monster pic-nic. The hosts of lady visitants, 
the ubiquitous presence of army contractors, and suttlers of all kinds, 
who cater to the luxury of those amply provided with money, toge- 
ther with the love for sight-seeing, and rage for what is fashionable, 
of all English people, were all repugnant to its being a scene of 
mimic warfare. It would have been much better to have sent the 
troops to the Curragh of Kildare, where, strange to say, notwith- 
standing the presence of as large a force as that of Aldershot, the 
neighbourhood of the camp is always free from that heterogeneous 
mass of camp-followers who herd in such numbers round military 
localities. Ido not know whther the great rage for novelty, and 
the sight-seeing furor which Cockneys so much affect, might not 
even induce them to flock across the sea to Ireland; but, setting 
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aside the disturbing influence of amateur spectators, I fancy that 
the authorities would do better were they to fix upon the Curragh 
the next time they contemplate the autumn manceuvres. 

I passed old Sarum, that old feudal fort upon a hill, of which 
such frequent mention is made in history regarding its baronial 
importance, and in comparatively modern days as to the iniquitous. 
monopoly for which it was celebrated, sending, as it did, two mem- 
bers to Parliament, although containing only one habitable house. 
As I had a short time at my disposal previous to the return of 
the next train to Stokes Bay, I went to see that beautiful pile, 
Salisbury Cathedral. For the height of its steeple, the grandeur 
and regularity of its structure, and its imposing site, I think it is 
the finest ecclesiastical edifice in the south of England. I recollect 
the lines which refer to its numerous windows, pillars, and doors. 
This fine grey stone structure far exceeds in beauty the cathedral 
at Winchester, although the latter may be more interesting, from 
its containing monuments of so many of the Saxon and Norman 


kings. 
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TWILIGHT. 


Night, with softly sweeping 
Dusky garments, creeping, 
Cloudlets caught in sleeping, 
Gathers round the sun : 
His dying glances bright, 
Meeting clouds of night, 
Clothed in rainbow light 
Each weeping one. 


Soft the mist doth rise, 
Bendeth where he lies, 
Monarch of the skies, 
And veils his sleep ; 
Gathers all around, 
With a sudden sound 
Of a cry spell-bound, 
Shadows deep. 


By an empty throne, 
Might doth stand alone, 
Fearing yet to own 
Another’s state ; 
Signs of power past, 
Round about are cast; 
Thro’ the silent vast 
All things wait. 





Now on Nature’s breast, 

Men with hearts oppressed, 

Tired brains—may rest 

After day ; 

While the hours flow, 

Spirits waiting so, 

Till the time they know 
Another's sway. 


A. JoHNson-BrRowyny . 
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ARMAGEDDON. 


Away with the flimsy blinds and paltry excuses with which we 
seek to evade an open recognition of the fact, that an antagonism 
which has for long centuries existed between science and revelation, 
between Christ and the world, has in these latter days culminated 
in a deadly struggle. 

As we look backwards athwart the haze of past centuries, we 
can ever discern the banner of the Cross waving amidst the din of 
human opinion, and though beaten back for a time, on the whole, 
stedfastly and surely advancing. Wet with blood of martyrs, and 
sustained by hearts impregnated with devotion to its cause, what 
wonder that it should prove victorious, when assailed by enemies 
armed only with the old-world weapons then invented ? 

But how stands the matter now? Face to face with a foe fur- 
nished with bolts forged in science’s latest armoury, is it not a fact 
—asad one, but a fact nevertheless—that its progress has been 
rudely arrested? And if this be so—and we shall for the sake of 
argument take it as granted—is it altogether useless or presumptu- 
ous to seek to connect the fact with some cause, which may account, 
or appear to account, for its occurrence ? 

Before attempting this, however, we would remark, that if it is 
disheartening to admit these premises, namely, that the glory and 
the brightness of the Christian Revelation waxes somewhat faint 
and dim under the increasing light thrown upon it by scientific 
investigation, we should remember, that no revelation could have 
been given to mankind which it was intended could or should 
receive confirmation by the exercise of unaided human wisdom ; 
since Faith, the essence of all religious belief, and upon the pos- 
session cf which so much stress is laid throughout the Bible, were 
wholly useless if the dogmas upon which it is to be employed 
were capable of actual proof and demonstration. And if a negative 
argument can be thus advanced, which militates against the hypo- 
thesis that increased knowledge in mankind ought to confirm the 
statements and to explain the difficulties contained in God's words 
to man, why then it follows, on the other hand, that we should be 
less ready than we are to acquiesce in the arguments of those who 
try to throw discredit upon our Bible, by introducing objections 
founded on investigations into the working of this material universe, 
which they contend serve in themselves to invalidate its truthful- 
ness and value. 


Our own observation, too, should lead us to pause, ere we sur- 
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render our belief in obedience to the reasoning of any philosopher, 
however clear his intellect, and forcible and plausible his language ; 
for do we not remark, that to whatever branch of scientific inquiry 
the individual in question belongs, he arrives sooner or later ata 
sharp defined line beyond which he cannot pass. 


“ We reason round a circle—like some fly 
In bow] of water cast, we vainly try 
To pass the limit placed ; what way we swim, 
Around, athwart, we cannot cross the brim.” 


What if beyond this hard and fast line, which is here called ‘‘ the 
brim,”’ there be explanations of difficulties now seemingly insuper- 
able, and of problems now apparently unsolvable? And to assume 
that. this is so surely constitutes a very necessary particle of 
** Faith.” 

Nor should it be omitted to consider clearly beforehand, to what 
the adherence to the new doctrines of the school of scientific men 
to which we allude really involves. For our moorings once cut, 
we can stop at no half-way house, or indulge in no compromise. 
Having abjured the faith which has been handed down to us through 

t centuries, and which it must be remembered has always been 
that held by the most civilised part of the human race, we are 
necessarily thrown back at best upon an ideal Deism, our sole 
guide through life our conscience,—a monitor, whose controlling 
power notoriously depends upon the constitutional idiosyncracy of 
the individual, and whose standard of right and wrong must be 
therefore altogether undefined and undefinable. It is a fact, that 
in all ages mankind has endeavoured to avoid this difficulty by con- 
structing a religion of his own; but it would be impossible for our 
savans and their followers to do this, seeing that they profess to be 
guided by the lamp of pure reason, fed solely with the oil of the 
external senses, and that they exclude from consideration everything 
which cannot be demonstrated by mathematical rules, in accord- 
ance with the custom that obtains in their school. 

Such, then, being the goal to which we are inevitably brought, 
consequent upon the virtual denial of our faith, involved in 
the acceptance of the cavils of modern scientific men, it is surely 
well to pause “re we are induced to acquiesce in such a course, 
seeing that there is demonstrably nothing advantageous to be 
gained by it, whilst the loss attendant on it is no less demonstrably 
incalculable. 

If, now, we go on to speculate upon some of the causes which 
have helped to produce the declension of faith which we have 
assumed is so apparent—especially in our own country—we 
can hardly avoid to enumerate, as one of them, the lax teaching 
of the Church of England which has of late prevailed. As one of 
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the principal custodians of the banner of the Cross, we fear she has 
betrayed her trust not a little. Expediency has been too much her 
motto, and her moral organisation has been injured by prosperity. 
Where is now the steadfast, yet burning zeal, the single-mindedness, 
with which she once sought to defend the faith, and to instil her 
dogmas into the hearts of the people? The very meaning of her 
doctrine is in these latter days a moot point in her counsels, and 
her dogmas are unsettled and indefinite. There is no obedience to 
ritual within her sanctuarv, or conformity in. her observances and 
rules. In her worldly-minded endeavour to constitute herself a 
Broad Church, she has gradually lost the reputation of being a 
true one. In her fervent desire to meet everybody's views, and to 
be “ everything to all men,’’ she has inevitably surrendered a por- 
tion of her moral prestige—the bulwark of her power. But half 
believing in herself, how can she expect the outside world to believe 
in her! No wonder that she should furnish so many disciples to 
the scientific school of freethinkers from out her gates, and that 
her attitude should encourage those who are inclined or induced to 
assail the Christian religion. 

And, if we mourn over all this, we may derive some comfort 
from the reflection that one other great section of the Christian 
Church—whatever we may think of its dogmas, however much 
we may lament its errors—stands as yet comparatively firm and 
steadfast. ‘I'hat one, under, the dominion of the Pope of Rome, at 
all events, does not give way. Pinning its faith imperturbably 
upon the vital doctrine of the Cross, it refuses to listen to all scien- 
tific cavils or expostulation, but stolidly replies, ‘‘ Nolo audire,”’ 
And is there not something commendable in this attitude? Were 
the matter in question one within the scope of the human intellect, 
or accessible to the reasoning powers of man, then, indeed, to 
refuse to hear both sides of the question were the height of folly ; 
but holding, as it does, that the essence of its belief—the Alpha 
and. Omega of its faith—cousists of revelations and commands 
directly issued by the Deity, and supernaturally received into the 
minds and consciences of man, and that its dogmas dependent on 
these revelations are consequently divinely inspired, and altogether 
disconnected with, and independent of, material matter, why it 
appears to us but reasonable that it should decline, under these 
circumstances, to allow its tenets to be made the subject of argu- 
ments whose premises must inevitably be drawn from mere human 
€xperiences. And why, indeed, should we—members of the Church 
of England—so readily admit that the vital doctrines of our faith, 
with all the solemn mysteries they contain, are open to free dispu- 
tation, and attempt to answer categorically each objection advanced 
against this or that item in them by this or that individual? Is 
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it not voluntarily to surrender the point of vantage upon which 
the followers of the Cross are placed, and to ignore the teaching 
itself contained in the Sacred Record? ‘“ We see through a glass 
darkly,” we -are told; and, if so, how are we to explain every 


' jnconsistency arising from our own imperfect vision ? 


The remarks we have applied to our own Church, apply toa 
great extent to the Christian Church across the Atlantic. 

America isa country which, next to our own, may probably 
be thought to have arrived at the highest state of civilisation, 
And there the battle between Science and Revelation is waged as 
hotly and as ceaselessly as here. The Christian community is 
notoriously broken up into numerous sects, who present no common 
or united front to the advance of infidelity ; whilst a considerable 
section of the people, possessed ‘with a morbid desire to cut the 
Gordian knot, and unravel the mystery which has puzzled mankind 
from the remotest ages, has rushed into Spiritualism, and other 
kindred superstitions, which involve a belief in present constant 
communication with the unseen world—thus practically maintaining 
a new Revelation, and superseding the one upon which hangs the 
whole system of Christian theology. 

But if the weak action of some branches of the Church of Christ 
is cited as a fact encouraging the onslaught upon it to which we 
have alluded, it would be absurd to attribute to it anything but 
secondary importance asa cause. For a principal motive power 
we must look elsewhere. And there can be little doubt but that 
we shall find it connected with the advance in mental acquirements 
which has marked our era. “That such an effect should spring from 
such a cause, that-the spread of education—the improvement of 
the intellect of man—incidents which at first sight would appear to 
be likely to bring forth nothing but good in their train, should go 
far to produce it, naturally appears to us a lamentable, and no less 
an extraordinary fact. But we cannot avoid on this account accept- 
ing a conclusion which is sufficiently plain and notorious to any 
unprejudiced mind, though we can only reconcile ourselves to it. by 
again remembering that God’s ways are inscrutable, and long past 
finding out. And, unable as we are to grapple with this mystery, 
or to understand why the energetic shaking of the tree of knowledge 
should produce more evil fruit than good, we may yet detect a few 
of the wheels in the machinery employed in bringing about this 
consummation. And we say, for instance, that the scepticism 
amongst the community at large of which we have complained, is 
to a considerable extent to be traced to the example of a comparative 
few. And who are those few? Why, in religion, we take it, the 
whole of its temperature is regulated from above. The more eb- 
lightened classes give the tone to those next below them, and 
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ially the example and precept of exceptionally eminent and 
distinguished men of intellect, permeating downwards, sooner or 
later produces an extraordinary effect upon the masses. What, then, 
must be the result—in these days of cheap literature—of the 
incessant circulation amongst them of infidel works, many of them . 
written by men whom they have been taught to respect and look up 
to, men who they are well aware, in many branches of science and 
philosophy, hold the foremost place? Can the answer be doubtful 
Can the out-spoken scepticism which pervades the works of Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Mill, and Wallace, and, alas! of too numerous 
others (successors, as they themselves are, to an older school of 
unfaithful Christians), be harmlessly disseminated amongst the 
working millions of our land? We trow not. Nay, we conceive 
that the mind of man is so wayward, weak, and easily carried away 
by any strange and novel theories, if ably advocated, that no one 
class of the community can afford to indulge continuously and 
persistently in the perusal of these baneful writings without a 
possibility of experiencing a trial of faith which is both unnecessary 
and useless. 

And now, if we are asked if we can suggest any remedy for the 
evils of which we complain, we answer candidly that we cannot. 
There can, of course, never be any future restriction upon free 
speech, and the publication of individual opinion, and though some 
good, Jearned, and eminent men have, from time to time, attempted 
publicly—(and especially at some meetings convened for the pur- 
pose at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place)—to meet these scientific 
¢avillers on their own ground, ‘and to reply categorically to the 
arguments which they have advanced in antagonism to certain 
Statements contained in the Sacred Record, it is but too evident that 
God has not, up to the present time, seen fit to furnish us with 
adequate means to do this effectually, but has chosen to leave such 
points unexplained, and the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
Statements themselves proofs of the strength and genuineness, or 
otherwise, of our faith. Thus, then, it will follow, as far as we can 
see, that the publication and dissemination of opinions at variance 
with the Christian religion are likely—owing among other things 
to the enormously increasing spread of cheap literature —to continue 
and to flourish, and their results to agree in a corresponding ratio. 
The descendants and successors of the philosophers to whom we 
have referred are probably destined to continue to use their eu- 
deavour to darken the light, and to extinguish the hopes of future 
generations in a similar manner as at present. Unconscious tools, 
pethaps, of the Almighty, employed by Him for His own wise ends, 
and entrusted with a mission whose results in a spiritual sense 
resemb'e those attending the operations of Attila or Jenghis K 1ae 
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in a worldly one—namely, ruin and desolation,—they appear chosen 
recruits of the army of evil, permitted, from time to time, to 
reinforce the ranks of that unholy alliance which—headed by 
a mysterious entity, whom we call ‘‘the Devil’’—has from 
the beginning existed and operated against Christ and His 
followers. 

And if the question cui bono? be here asked, or an explanation 
be sought for, as to the motives which could have actuated the 
Deity in sanctioning or ordaining the course and issue of these 
events, we, of course, again profess our own intense ignorance and 
inability to form the smallest] conjecture save this,—that a tempo. 
rary triumph of evil appears to be shadowed forth in the Sacred 
Record, as an inevitable event, at some time or other, and that the 
present appearance of things would seem to tend towards such a 
consummation. Were it not for this, indeed, we might have hoped 
and believed that ere long some future knowledge would have been 
vouchsafed us, which would have enabled us totally to upset and to 
disprove the hasty and illusory theories which have been set up, in 
the pride of man’s intellect, in order to overthrow the faith. But 
the tenor of the Sacred Volume, obscured as it is by successive 
adaptations from various ancient tongues, and mutilated as it may 
be in some parts from different causes, is yet marked enough to 
render improbable such suppositions, notwithstanding that its veiled 
utterances certainly comprehend unmistakable indications relating 
to the future apothesis of our race. 

Yes—sometimes in allegories, and sometimes in phrases 
shrouded in the gorgeous imagery of those old-world people's 
tongues, comes to us a strain—here lost amidst more sounding 
music, there overlaid with florid variations more calculated to fix 
our attention—which unmistakably relates to the manner of the end 
of all this phantasmagoria which we see around us; and one chief 
burthen of the stram, we cannot but be conscious, consists 
im an iteration of the fact that a gradual decay of faith must take 
place, until it culminates in a deadly crisis—a crisis which has 

been often alluded to as the days of “‘ the Great Apostacy.”’ 

Then, and not till then, we are given to understand, will God 
arise and scatter His enemies; then, and not till then, it may be, 
will the dark and enigmatical utterances contained in our .Bible, 
and at which the wise and scientific world now scoffs and jeersp be 
made clear ; and then, and not till then, it is plain from the Sacrel 
Record, will evil, the devil, Satan, the dragon, the old serpent—t 
the thing by whatever name we choose to designate the malignatt 
principle which pervades nature—be eliminated from creation abl 
destroyed for ever. 

But surely this final catastrophe, so awful and unearthly in it 
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signification and intonation to our mere mortal ears, cannot occur 
without some great outward convulsion taking place on earth. So, 
at least, we conceive ; and we humbly venture to suggest, that 
instead of an ordinary bodily struggle between certain sections of 
mankind being figured forth, a metaphorical representation of this 
very event—whatever be its nature—is intended in the Book of 
Revelation, in its mysterious mention of the Battle of 
ARMAGEDDON. 
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LEAVES FROM A MANAGER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


In the year 1728, Miss Lavinia Fenton made an extraordinary hit 
in the character of Polly, in the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.’’ A note to the 
Dunciad, says: ‘The person who acted Polly, till then obscure, 
became all at once the favourite of the town: her pictures were 
engraved and sold in great numbers; her life written ; books of 
letters and verses to her published, and pamphlets were made of her 
sayings and jests.”” It may be added that the theatre was crowded 
night after night by her admirers, who grew so menacing in their 
admiration, that her friends found it expedient to guard her home 
after every performance, lest she should be run away with. The 
Duke of Bolton fell in love with her. He was, it is true, a married 
man ; but the stage of that period was not eminent for the severe 
chastity which is the conspicuous feature of the theatre of the 
present century : and Miss Fenton was too much an actress to suffer 
a lover’s wife to stand in the way of her happiness. So we find 
Swift writing in 1728: “The Duke of Bolton has run away with 
Polly Peachum, having settled £400 a-year on her during pleasure, 
and, upon disagreement, £200 more.’’ Huis Grace was however, 
really in love with the girl, and actually lived with her twenty. 
three years before he made her his wife. At the end of that time 
the duchess died, and the Duke and Polly were at once united. 
The Duke did not long survive the unequal match; and Polly is 
said to have been so heart-broken by his loss, that her life was 
despaired of. ‘To gain strength she went to Tunbridge Wells to 
drink the waters. But the Wells did her no good. ‘ The famous 
Polly, Duchess of Bolton,’”’ wrote Walpole, ‘‘ is dead, having, after 
a lige of merit, relapsed into her Polyhood. Two years ago, ill at 
Tunbridge, she picked up an Irish surgeon. When she was dying, 
this fellow sent for a lawyer to make her will ; but the man finding 
who was to be heir, instead of her children, refused to draw it. The 
Court of Chancery did furnish another less scrupulous, and her 
three sons have but £1000 a-piece, the surgeon £9000.”’ : 
Most people know that Captain Hill and Lord Mohun tried t0 
abduct the celebrated actress, Mrs. Bracegirdle. It is quite a little 
chapter in the domestic history of those times. It is possible that 
Mrs. George Ann Bellamy may have had this story in her mind 
when she wrote her extraordinary memoirs, the half of which is ut- 
questionably false. Whether false or true, however, you shall have 
her narrative. 
Mr. Rich, of Covent Garden Theatre, having heard Miss Georg® 
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repeat some passages in Othello, engaged her. Her success was 

t. Ladies of high distinction became her friends, and dukes 
and viscounts her admirers. Amongst these were Lord Byron, an 
ancestor of the poes, who, finding that she would listen to no offer 
but that of marriage, determined to abduct her. One Sunday 
evening the Ear! of Astericks, a friend of Lord Byron, called at her 
lodgings in Southampton Street, Strand, and informed her that Miss 
B——, a young lady whom she knew very well, was at the bottom 
of the street in a coach, and wished to speak to her. George Ann, 
thinking the Earl spoke the truth, went out without ‘‘hat or 
gloves,”’ and on reaching the coach-door was suddenly hoisted into 
it by the Earl, and carried off as fast as the horses could gallop. 
When a little recovered from her astonishment, she turned upon his 
lordship, and angrily reproached him for his heartless conduct ; but 
his lordship sat out the storm with the phlegm of a Dutch skipper. 
The coach presently stopped in a lonely spot at the top of North 
Audley Street, which then fronted the fields; the Earl got out and 
took her into his house. He then left, as he said, to prepare a 
lodging for her, which he had seen at a mantua-maker’s, in Broad 
Street, Carnaby Market. He soon returned, and with him her 
brother. She instantly flew into his arms, ‘‘ but was repulsed so 
violently, that she fell to the ground. The shock,’ continues the 
pathetic narrative, ‘‘ of such a repulse from a brother in the moment 
in which she hoped to find him her protector, deprived her of her 
senses.” When she recovered she found herself alone with an old 
female servant, who told her that she had orders to take her to the 
mantua-maker’s. From this old woman she learnt that her brother 
had given the Earl a sound thrashing; but that, as he seemed to 
suppose that she had consented to the elopement, he had declared 
he would never see her more. The woman added that this brother 
had threatened the Earl with a prosecution, which had so terrified 
his lordship that he had given orders to have her removed out of his 
house as soon as possible. And it was in this way, she declares, 
that Lord Byron revenged himself upon her for disdaining his 
addresses. It is hardly worth while following the rest of her 
history. It is enough to say that she married an actor named 
Digges, who, like a former husband of hers, one Mr. Calcraft, she 
discovered shortly after the union to have a wife living. She died 
in poverty in 1788. From her likeness she would appear to be 
the most beautiful woman that was ever on the stage. 

A curious story is told by Oxberry of the wife of an actor named 
Norris. Norris died, and his widow married a person named Barry. 
Twelve years after the death of N orris, Mr. Barry was acting at the 
theatre in North Walsham, Norfolk, the character of Calista, in 
Rowe's ‘‘Fair Penitent.” In the last act of the tragedy, where 
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Calista lays her hand upon the skull, she was suddenly seized with 
a shivering and faintness. She fainted outright, and was taken to 
her Jodgings. During the night her illness increased, and on the 
following day, recovering her senses, she anxiously inquired where 
the skull had been procured which was produced on the preceding 
night. The sexton was asked, and replied that it was the skull of 
a Mr. Norris, an actor, who was buried in the corner of the church. 
yard. It proved to be her husband. The shock killed her. 

Of the more celebrated Mrs. Barry, Frederick Reynolds has 
written pretty copiously in his diverting autobiography. She and 
her husband were two of the most famous actors of their day—a 
day of great actors. Spranger Barry, the rival of Garrick, and 
whose Romeo was considered as admirable a performance.as the 
English stage ever exhibited, was married to Lamb’s ‘ Barbara 
S—— ”’ (Street), whose first husband’s name had been Dancer. 
Reynolds had been asked to sup and sleep at their house in Norfolk 
Street, Strand; and thither, after the performance of Othello, Mrs. 
Barry having played Desdemona to her husband’s Moor, our auto- 
biographer was driven in their carriage. Reynolds was at that time 
asmall boy. ‘Supper was on the table,’’ savs he, “ and accord. 
ing to Barry’s invariable custom, after acting, a boiled fowl. Mrs. 
Barry cut off both the wings, placing the one on her husband’s, and 
the other on my plate. JZrifles have caused dissensions between 
more kings and queens than those in theatrical life ; unfortunately 
mine was the liver wing. By signs and winks Barry endeavoured 
to attract his wife’s attention ; but she was too much engaged by 
her hospitality to me to heed him.  Barry’s visage began to 
approach the hue it had just worn in Othello, and Desdemona at 
length discovered the second jealousy of her hero. But the tide of 
luck in her affairs was that evening on the ebb; or, in plain 
language, owing to the ardour of my appetite, the moment of recti- 
fication had just vanished with the wings of the fowl. Rendered 
writable by pain, he made some sharp remarks upon her neglect ; 
she replied on his gluttony, and they quarrelled. She rose and 
quitted the room, and as I followed ‘she left a kiss upon my 
lips I meant to keep for ever.’ ”’ 

If Barry’s gluttony occasioned quarrels with his wife, George 
Frederick Cooke’s drunkenness resulted in a worse consequence. 
This great actor and drunken ruffian married a Miss Daniells. He 
was so jealous of her that he once locked her up in a garret ; and, 
leaving the house, got drunk. He was so long absent from home 
that his lady was in danger of starvation, for she was alone in the 
house. Her cries were at length heard in the street, a ladder was 
procured, and she was released. Having no wish to incur her 
husband’s displeasure a second time, she obtained a divorce. 
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But of all extraordinary careers that of Mrs. Wells was the most 
extraordinary. She was a popular actress at the close of the last 
century ; and when sixteen years old played Juliet to the Romeo of 
Mr. Wells with such success, that Romeo carried his love behind the 
scenes, proposed to J uliet, and married her. ‘The honeymoon, how- 
ever was scarcely over, when Romeo wrote to his mother-in-law as 
follows : ‘‘ Madam—as your daughter is too young and childish for 
me, I beg you will for the present take her under your protection 
again, and be assured I shall return to her soon, as I am only going 
a short journey.” Short as the journey might have been, it 
removed him far enough to prevent his wife from ever seeing him 
again. Whether Juliet bewailed her Romeo or not, is not told; 
but not very long after, being in London, she called on her 
husband’s brother, who received her with great rudeness. It 
appeared that her husband had not left the house half-an-hour, he 
having called there to introduce his new wife to his brother. Poor 
Mrs. Wells produced her certificate of marriage, and so saved herself 
from being turned out of doors as an impostor. In 1797 we find 
the lady in the King’s Bench, and shortly afterwards in the Fleet ; 
but in the following year a newspaper paragraph gave her friends 
to know that she was still in existence. It ran thus: 


ExrraorpDInaRyY Marriace.—On Thursday evening, 13th of October, 
1797, the marriage ceremony in the Jewish style was performed in the Fleet, 
uniting Mrs. Weils, late of Covent Garden Theatre, to Mr. Sumbel, a Moorish: 
Jew, detained in that prison for debt. The ceremony was solemnised with all 
the Jewish magnificence. The bridegroom was richly dressed in white satin, 
and a splendid turban with a white feather. The bride, who is now converted 
to a Jewess, was also attired in white satin, and her head dressed in an elegant 
style, with a large plume of white feathers. The apartment was brilliantly 
illuminated with variegated lamps, according to the custom of the Jews. The 
rest of the company who attended were Jews, in their common dress of old- 
clothes men. With the exception of the guests, everything had the appearance 
of Eastern grandeur. Though confined for debt to a large amount (as it was 
then reported), Sumbel is possessed of considerable property : and this union 
is more likely to be a happy one, as the parties have had great experience of 
each other, Mrs. Wells having lived for some time with Sumbel, while con- 
fined in the Fleet, deserted by all her friends. 


Their intimacy had commenced by Sumbel asking Mrs. Wells to 


dine with him in the Fleet. She went with two female inmates. 
Sumbel received the ladies with great politeness, his room being 
hung with yellow satin for the occasion. Friendship ripened into 
love, and Sumbel proposed to her. She had no objection to marry, 
only—Mr. Wells was alive. Sumbel recommended her to turn 
€wess, a proposal she agreed to as the necessary step before she 
could marry. 
This Sumbel was rather an odd character. He was born in the 
capital of the Emperor of Morocco, where his father had been Prime 
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Minister for thirty years. The numerous remittances sent him by 
his father being discovered by the Emperor, the old man was 
thrown into prison, from which hé contrived to escape to Gibraltar, 
to which place he“ had previously sent considerable property ; but 
by the intrigues of the Emperor he was poisoned there. His two 
brothers, on the death of their father, followed their elder brother 
to France, and claimed of him their share of their inheritance, 
according to the Mosaic law. ‘To avoid asettlement with them, he 
went to Holland, and from thence came to England. One of his 
brothers followed him, and applied to a nobleman with whom he 
had become acquainted in France, who introduced him to the Duke 
of Portland. Sumbel hearing of his brother’s proceedings, con- 
cealed himself by day in the woods at Willesden Green, and at 
night he slept in a barn, or any place where he could find shelter. 
This he continued for several days. He carried about a quantity of 
valuable diamonds. ‘These he incautiously showed to acottager 
in order to obtain a lodging. They took him for the advertised 
person who had lately robbed the Turkish Ambassador, had him ° 
secured, gave the necessary information, and the next dav he was 
taken before the Duke of Portland. But no entreaty could induce 
him to utter a word. He gave written answers to the interroga- 
tions put to him ; and, for reasons that he would never disclose, did 
not speak for three weeks. On leaving the duke’s he was arrested 
at the suit of his brother, and conveyed to the Fleet, which he 
entered with all the splendour and pomp of an Eastern monarch. 
It was reported in the prison that a foreign ambassador had been 
committed for contempt of court. 

The wedding of Mr. Sumbel and his eccentric mistress lasted a 
whole week. Four rooms were hung in satin and lighted with 
candles. All the prisoners were feasted at the expense of the Jew, 
who, it is said, spent no less than £500. Shortly after the marriage 
he made a compromise with his brother, quitted the Fleet, and took 
a house in Pall Mall, where, we are assured, Mrs. Wells, or rather 
Mrs. Sumbel, lived in splendid misery. Her husband would not 
allow her to have ashilling in her pocket, lest she should run away. 
When they visited public places she was allowed to wear her 
jewellery ; but so soon as they returned he stripped her of her 
diamonds and locked them up. He was frightfully jealous of her, 
and attempted to carry her out of England, pretending to make 
a visit to the captain of a ship which she heard was to sail in a few 
hours. She contrived to make her escape by bribing a boy to row 
her to shore. Her husband followed her, and a few nights after 
atterapted to shoot her. She ran out of the house at two o’clock 
in the morning ; and next day lodged a complaint against Sumbel 
at Bow Street. A warrant was issued. ‘The Israelite appeared, 
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was charged, and liberated on bail. He shortly afterwards inserted 
an advertisement cautioning tradespeople not to trust her. He. 
declared that she had assumed his name without right; he denied 
her to be his wife, and gave the following reasons for saying so :— 
First, that the ceremony was not a legal one; second, she was not 
capable of becoming a Jewess, without which no marriage can take 
place; third, that she had broken the Sabbath and the Holy Feast 
by running away from him in a post-chaise, and eating forbidden 
fruit—pork. Mrs. Sumbel replied ina letter to the Morning Post. 
She said there were ten witnesses to the marriage; that she went 
through every ceremony to make her a Jewess; and that Mr. 
Sumbel himself eat pork and rabbits. 

While this controversy was raging the landlord applied for his 
rent. Sumbel referred him to Mrs. Wells, who, he said, was the 
responsible tenant, as she had taken the house, and was now 
divorced. But the landlord applied, not to Mrs. Wells, but to the 
court for a writ; and our little Isaac had to pay. The story of 
Mrs. Well’s marriage was written by herself, in four pocket volumes, 
price one guinea, published in 1811. She died in 1829, aged 67. 
It does not appear that she ever met Sumbel again after her 
separation from him. 

The celebrated Mrs. Billington was hardly more fortunate in her 
married life than Mrs. Wells. Her maiden name was Weichtell. 
In 1783, a fiddler named James Billington fell in love with her. 
He had taught her music: but had fiddled so effectually, as to 
fiddle himself into her heart. The parents of the lady opposed the 
marriage ; in vain: They were married ; and at the early age of 
twenty-five, she resolved to retire upon the small fortune she had 
made by her profession, and settle in Italy with her husband. On 
her arrival at Naples she was induced to sing in public. She 
achieved a wonderful success. But next day, as Mr. Billington was 
preparing to escort his wife to the theatre, he was seized with an 
apopletic fit, and expired without uttering a word. An eruption of 
Vesuvius took place almost immediately after, which the Neapolitans 
attributed to the introduction of a heretic on their stage. So great, 
on was the excitement, that the heretic’s friends feared for her 
safety. . 

Mrs. Billington remained for some years a widow, and then 
married a rabid republican, a Frenchman, one Monsieur Fellesent. 
Michael Kelly says that before marriage ‘‘ this Monsieur F. was a 
most insinuating monster of meekness ; but the very first week after 
their union he treated her unmercifully, and if she dared complain 
would throw plates, dishes, or anything else at hand at her.” A 
few months after their marriage he left her. In 1801, she returned 
to England, and renewed her professional engagements. One night 
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Minister for thirty years. The numerous remittances sent him by 
his father being discovered by the Emperor, the old man was 
thrown into prison, from which hé contrived to escape to Gibraltar, 
to which place he*had previously sent considerable property ; but 
by the intrigues of the Emperor he was poisoned there. His two 
brothers, on the death of their father, followed their elder brother 
to France, and claimed of him their share of their inheritance, 
according to the Mosaic law. ‘To avoid asettlement with them, he 
went to Holland, and from thence came to England. One of his 
brothers followed him, and applied to a nobleman with whom he 
had become acquainted in France, who introduced him to the Duke 
of Portiand. Sumbel hearing of his brother’s proceedings, con- 
cealed himself by day in the woods at Willesden Green, and at 
night he slept in a barn, or any place where he could find shelter. 
This he continued for several days. He carried about a quantity of 
valuable diamonds. These he incautiously showed to acottager 
in order to obtain a lodging. They took him for the advertised 
person who had lately robbed the Turkish Ambassador, had him - 
secured, gave the necessary information, and the next day he was 
taken before the Duke of Portland. But no entreaty could induce 
him to utter a word. He gave written answers to the interroga. 
tions put to him ; and, for reasons that he would never disclose, did 
not speak for three weeks. On leaving the duke’s he was arrested 
at the suit of his brother, and conveyed to the Fleet, which he 
entered with all the splendour and pomp of an Eastern monarch. 
It was reported in the prison that a foreign ambassador had been 
committed for contempt of court. 

The wedding of Mr. Sumbel and his eccentric mistress lasted a 
whole week. Four rooms were hung in satin and lighted with 
candles. All the prisoners were feasted at the expense of the Jew, 
who, it is said, spent no less than £500. Shortly after the marriage 
he made a compromise with his brother, quitted the Fleet, and took 
a house in Pall Mall, where, we are assured, Mrs. Wells, or rather 
Mrs. Sumbel, lived in splendid misery. Her husband would not 
allow her to have ashilling in her pocket, lest she should run away. 
When they visited public places she was allowed to wear her 
jewellery ; but so soon as they returned he stripped her of her 
diamonds and locked them up. He was frightfully jealous of her, 
and attempted to carry her out of England, pretending to make 
a visit to the captain of a ship which she heard was to sail in a few 
hours. She contrived to make her escape by bribing a boy to row 
her to shore. Her husband followed her, and a few nights after 
attempted to shoot her. She ran out of the house at two o’clock 
in the morning ; and next day lodged a complaint against Sumbel 
at Bow Street. A warrant was issued. ‘The Israelite appeared, 
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was charged, and liberated on bail. He shortly afterwards inserted 
an advertisement cautioning tradespeople not to trust her. He. 
declared that she had assumed his name without right; he denied 
her to be his wife, and gave the following reasons for saying so :— 
First, that the ceremony was not a legal one; second, she was not 
capable of becoming a Jewess, without which no marriage can take 
place ; third, that she had broken the Sabbath and the Holy Feast 
by running away from him in a post.chaise, and eating forbidden 
fruit—pork. Mrs. Sumbel replied ina letter to the Morning Post. 
She said there were ten witnesses to the marriage; that she went 
through every ceremony to make her a Jewess; and that Mr. 
Sumbel himself eat pork and rabbits. 

While this controversy was raging the landlord applied for his 
rent. Sumbel referred him to Mrs. Wells, who, he said, was the 
responsible tenant, as she had taken the house, and was now 
divorced. But the landlord applied, not to Mrs. Wells, but to the 
court for a writ; and our little Isaac had to pay. The story of 
Mrs. Well’s marriage was written by herself, in four pocket volumes, 
price one guinea, published in 1811. She died in 1829, aged 67. 
It. does not appear that she ever met Sumbel again after her 
separation from him. 

The celebrated Mrs. Billington was hardly more fortunate in her 
married life than Mrs. Wells. Her maiden name was Weichtell. 
In 1783, a fiddler named James Billington fell in love with her. 
He had taught her music: but had fiddled so effectually, as to 
fiddle himself into her heart. The parents of the lady opposed the 
marriage ; in vain; They were married ; and at the early age of 
twenty-five, she resolved to retire upon the small fortune she had 
made by her profession, and settle in Italy with her husband. On 
her arrival at Naples she was induced to sing in public. She 
achieved a wonderful success. But next day, as Mr. Billington was 
preparing to escort his wife to the theatre, he was seized with an 
apopletic fit, and expired without uttering a word. An eruption of 
Vesuvius took place almost immediately after, which the Neapolitans 
attributed to the introduction of a heretic on their stage. So great, 
— was the excitement, that the heretic’s friends feared for her 

ety. - 

Mrs. Billington remained for some years a widow, and then 
married a rabid republican, a Frenchman, one Monsieur Fellesent. 
Michael Kelly says that before marriage ‘‘ this Monsieur F. was a 
most insinuating monster of meekness ; but the very first week after 
their union he treated her unmercifully, and if she dated complain 
would throw plates, dishes, or anything else at hand at her.” A 
few months after their marriage he left her. In 1801, she returned 
to England, and renewed her professional engagements. One night 
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after having taken her benefit at Drury Lane theatre, she returned 
to her dressing-room, and received a great fright at seeing a man 
there. He bowed politely, and she recognised her husband. He 
did not want her, but her money. She gave him what he asked, 
and he once more quitted these perfidious shores. Some years 
afterwards Mrs. Billington withdrew from public life and settled at _ 
Fulham, where for five years she passed a very tranquil existence. 
But at the expiration of that time, her husband, after fifteen years’ 
absence, called upon her, assured her that she had always been 
dear to him, and swore he could not live without her. She told 
him she despised him, an assurance he met with a bland smile. In 
spite of her contempt, however, and of the advice of her friends, 
she consented to accompany him, such was his influence over her; 
and in less than a month gave up her comfortable London home, 
and returned with him to Venice, where in the following year she 
died. 

One summer two famous actors, Miss Younge and Alexander 
Pope were engaged at Dublin. Miss Younge always travelled with 
her sister, who was called the Captain. Pope made a third ina 
post-chaise, and ‘‘ the Captain’’ was appointed purse-bearer. At 
Oxford ‘‘ the Captain ’’ was taken so ill as to be unable to proceed, 
and they journeyed on without her. Within two miles of Whitney, 
when night’s dark mantle spread around, a horseman came, full 
gallop, and bawled “‘Stop!’’ The occupants of the chaise shouted 
“Go on!” The horseman soon overtook the chaise, still crying 
** Stop !’’ and, riding up to the window, rattled his pistol against 
the glass. Pope, the gay and gallant Lothario, drew his sword, 
which happened to be a stage one, and made a thrust at the high- 
wayman through the window. The rattling of the glass, with the 
other horrors combined, caused Miss Younge to faint in Pope’s 
arms. <A kiss restored her; and, seizing his hand, she tenderly 
asked if he was hurt, and if the highwayman was killed. He 
explained to her that the highwaymen turned out to be the ostler, 
and his pistol the stock purse, which the Cuptainhad sent after them. 
The rest of the journey was devoted to the serious occupation © 
of love-making; and early on the following month they were 
married, the bride being forty-five, and the bridegroom twenty- 
three. 

Smith, known in his day as Gentleman Smith, married the 
sister of Lord Sandwich. The marriage was concealed for some 
time. Foote, who was curious to know the truth, questioned him ; 
but Smith would deign no reply. One day when Foote was per- 
plexing the poor man with his questions, Charles Bannister 
exclaimed : 

* Art thou not Romeo—and a Montague ?” 
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The wit overpowered Smith, who acknowledged his marriage. - 
‘¢Well,”’ said Bannister, “I’m glad that you’ve got a Sandwich 
from the family; but if ever you get a dinner from them, hang 
me!’’ Bannister proved a prophet. 

Last, in this short list, let me speak of Mrs. Inchbald, a woman 
eminent in her day for her “‘Simple Story,” and some excellent 
comedies. She was, when young, one of the most beautiful women 
of the age. ‘She could not be seen,’’ says Boaden, “ without some 
astonishment for her loveliness—tall, slender, straight, of the 
purest complexion and most beautiful features; her hair of a 

olden auburn, her eyes full at once of spirit and sweetness, a com- 
bination of delicacy that checked presumption, and interest that 
captivated the fancy.” 

Her maiden name was Simpson, and she married an actor named 
Inchbald, whom, at his death, John Kemble honoured with an 
epitaph. To the letter in which he proposed to her she returned a 
naive answer: ‘‘In spite of your eloquent pen, matrimony still 
appears to me with less charms than terrors ; the bliss arising from 
it, [ doubt not, is superior to any other—but best not to be ven- 
tured for (in my opinion) till some little time has proved the empti- 
ness of all other.’’ During Mrs. Inchbald’s courtship Dodd the 
actor drank tea with her; and was rendered so amorous by her wit 
and beauty, that he became rather too free in his manner, which 
she checked by sending a basin-full of hot water at his head. 
Perhaps this is another version of the story she herself would tell : 
that waiting one morning on a London manager with a new play, 
the gentleman~suddenly became so violently enamoured that he 
began a personal attack, sans ceremonie, on which she seized him by 
his pigtail with one hand and pulled the bell with the other till 
help came. Speaking of this afterwards, she would stammer, ‘‘ How 
f-ortunate for me he w-ore a w-ig!”’ 

Inchbald was thirty-seven when he married her, she nineteen ; 
they were both Catholics. The marriage was an unhappy one. He 
was a dissipated man, and the jealousy his conduct excited in her 
was inflamed by one Mr. Sterling, who encouraged his own hope of 
winning her by telling her disagreeable stories of her husband’s con- 
duct. A feud sprang up between the couple, and their dissension 
was only healed by his death. 

Among her lovers and admirers were Kemble, Dr. Walcot, and 
Godwin. Two physicians almost proposed to her; Sir Charles 
Bunbury fed her vanity and hopes by a steady flirtation. Yet we 
do not find that any of these actually made her an offer of marriage. 
Walcot appears to have been most in earnest, and addressed some 
really charming lines to her— 
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“ Eliza, when with female heart 
You seem to shun and yet pursue, 
You act a false, a soulless part, 
Unworthy love, unworthy you. 


Reluctance kills the rising bliss— 
Half-granted favours I disdain : 
The honey’d lips that I would kiss 
Are gall unless they kiss again. 


No passive love that silent takes 

All I can give without return : 

Be mine the frame that passion shakes, 
The liquid eye, the lips that burn ; 


Desires that mantle in the face, 
Wishes that wait not to be won ; 

The ending, dying, rapt embrace,— 
Give these delights, or give me none.” 


One honest and truly unfortunate lover she had—Dick Wilson, 


‘an actor. The poor fellow sent her a letter, beginning :, ‘‘ I most 


earnestly entreat you will not take offence at my addressing you 
on a subject upon which my happiness so materially depends. As 
it is a matter I have well considered before I could get courage, 
I hope I shall not offend you by saying I sincerely love you, and 
will, by a uniformity of conduct, convince you how much I am 
attached to you.’’ She qualified her refusal by saying “her own 
temper was so uncertain that nothing but blind affection in the 
husband could bear with it.’’ Dick replied by telling her that her 
letter had made him pass a very uncomfortable night, which, of 
course, could not give her much trouble. He sent her a copy of a 
History of England at Christmas, wished her a happy new year— 
a great many of them—that she may be married before that day 
twelvemonth, and that he may have the choosing of her husband. 
“ This is all in friendship !’’ adds he dolefully. So -ended her 
chances of marrying again. She died in 1821, aged 68. 
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TO LILIAN RECLINING. 


See! fainting Lily now her drooping form 
Supports on this frail couch, and sadly sighs, 
Nor cares to lift to upper air her orbs ; 

As when the West wind that in spring-time blows 
In gently rippling numbers o’er a lake, 

And ever falls and ever swells again 

In undulating cadence, passing sweet : 

When bends the reed and sways the daffodil, 
And languid hyacinth nods all his blooms, 

And seems to kiss with yearning lips the earth 
From whence he drew his substance,—so the girl 
Threw all her weary length the couch along. 
Down flowed, in wondrous streams of gold, her hair 
Over the marble shoulders, down the bust, 

And reached the dainty confines of her waist. 
Now, ever and anon, across her face 

There swept some transient rapture ; as a dream, 
Or fairest fantasy of inward bliss 

Had stirred the deepest chord-strings of her soul. 
Most gently rose and dropped in softest fall 

The roundly-moulded bosom : and the breath 
Filed, half unconscious, from her pearly teeth, 
Nor stirred the varying rubies of her lips. 

Below, in wavy lines of grace drawn out, 

Her limbs of delicate and airy shape 

Lay like a feather on a tranquil stream, 

That barely presses on the water’s depth, 

But floats along all but impalpable ; 

While yet the glowing textures of her skirts, 
Veiled those fair models for the sculptor’s art. 
Last, the small basis of the structure rare, 

A foot peeped forth of perfect symmetry, 

Such as might carry, or the fleet gazelle, 

Or high-born Arab that speeds o’er the plain ; 
That oft had borne her through the forest glade, 
Or trod the mazes of Terpsichore. 
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So sleeps some Dryad, or or some shrinking dove, 
Lying half-frightened on a grassy bank, 

Who courts brief slumber, all her woe forgets, 
And lives in dreamland all her life anew. 

While baffled hunter, or intruding Faun, 

Pursues his way through brake, o’er moor and fell, 
And longs to find, but loses aye his prey ; 

All mocked when echo, or some branch bent back, 
Seem half to hint that what he sought is near. 
Thus lies sweet Lily ; and, enwrapt in trance, 
Dreams all the noonday hours at peace away. 


B. C. L. 
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KHANAT OF KHIVA, 


THE ancients make no mention of the actual Khivian territory. 
They speak only of a people who dwell on the spot now occupied 
by the Khanat of Khiva—the Khorasmians of Herodotus (Thalia, 
93, 117; Polymnia 66), and of Strabo (viii, p. 813), They 
were tributary to the Persians, and Strabo tells us that they 
belonged to the race of Massagetes, and of the Sacae. The in- 
scription of Darius makes mention under the name of Uvarazmi 
(Behistan, line 16) and Uvarazmi (Nakchi, litte 23)—the 
country of the Khorasmians—as among the conquered provinces. 
The Arabians, who penetrated into Khiva in the last quarter of 
the 7th century, are much more explicit as to the territory occupied 
by these people. Kodama, a writer in the 10th century, tells us 
that in a.pD. 820, Kharesm constitutep part of Khorasan (Baron 
de Slane in the Journal de la Société Asiatique, August, 1862). 
His contemporary, Istakhri, described the country, as it is at 
present, as occupying both banks of the Oxus, near its embouchure 
into the Sea of Aral, and as surrounded by deserts and watered by 
canals derived from the Oxus (Buch de Lander von Mordtmann, 
pp. 127—129). Moggaddessi, who wrote in A.D. 985, and who is 
one of the most distinguished Mussulman travellers, adds very 
little to the details, furnished by Istakhri upon Khiva (Sprenger, 
Post u Reise Ronten, pp. 32—36). Edrisi, or Idrisi, who wrote 
in A.D. 1154, devotes a part of the 8th section of the 4th climate 
(pp. 188—193, vol. ii., cf Joubert’s Translation) to the descrip. 
tion of Kharesm. He gives an interesting itinerary from Amol to 
Kharesm, and notices the towns of Tahiriya, Jurganiya (Urgenj) ; 
Derghaz, Hezarasp, Hanva or Khiva, Arde-Khashemian, Shaku- 
ran, Buran, Karmwan, Haras, Kirdu, Franghin, Mardajhany and 
Kath, the capital of the country. If these names are corftpared 
with those of the existing towns of the Khanat, and which are, 
going from north to south, Khodgaili, Khuna-Urgenj, Porssu, 
Kiptchak, Manghyt, Khitay, Buldumsaz, Ilialy, Gurlan, Tashhuz, 
Ambar, Jeghatai, Kath, Shahabad or New Urgenj, Gazavat, Uzbe- 
kiapan, Kalgassi, Khoshkuper, Khanaka, Durdalik, Khiva, Boghat, 
Hezarasp and Pitniak, and, if except such towns as Manghyt, Kipt- 
chak,Jeghatai, Gazavat, Uzhekiapan, and others which are evidentl 
creations posterior to the Mongolian invasion, it will be seen that 
the lapse of nine centuries, and incessant revolutions, have not 
destroyed, nor even displaced, the principal centres of the popula- 
Yon of the country. Urgenj, Khiva, Kath, and Hezarasp have 
Preserved their existence since the middle of the 10th century, aml 
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of the Zari-aspa of Arrian is admitted to be the same as the 
modern Hezarasp, for a much greater extent of time. 

Yakut, who wrote in A.D. 1230, gives many details regarding 
Kharesm in his Geographical Dictionary, and he confirms, in the 
article devoted to a general description of the country, the state. 
ment made by the ancients as to the Turkish origin of the popula. 
tion. (Ed. Wustenfeldt, t. 11, p. 483.) Ibn Batutah reached 
Kharesm in 1234, coming from Saraichik, in the west, in thirty 
days. He then went from Urgenj, which was at that time the 
capital, in eighteen days to Wafkend, near Bokhara, six days of 
the journey being occupied in traversing the Kizil-Kum, a red and 
sandy desert, as its name indicates, without water. (Defremery 
and Sanguinetti’s Translation, vol. iii., chap. 1). 

In 1855 and 1856 an Osmanli traveller—Sidi-Ali-Katibi-Rumi 
by name—went from Bokhara to Khiva by Karakul, or Black 
Water and Tcharjui, and then following the course of the Oxus, he 
arrived in ten days at Hezarasp. (Translation by Mr. Morris, p. 
109, 1827.) Thence he proceeded to Khiva, whence he reached 
Urgenj, and finally arrived, like Ibn Batutah, at Seraitchik in 
thirty days. Having learned, whilst at that place, that the 
Russians had subdued Astrakhan, he returned to Urgenj, and pro- 
ceeded thence by Duwan, Bagua, Nissa and Abiwerd, to Tuz. 

The first European journeys to Khiva commenced at about the 
same epoch, for Anthony Jenkinson was commissioned thither by 
a society of London merchants in 1559, and what is curious is, 

hat the very circumstances which prevented the Mussulman 
traveller continuing his journey from Seraitchik westward—that is 
to say, the reduction of Astrakhan by the Russians—enabled the 
English traveller to embark at Astrakhan, and to reach Khiva by 
the Ust-Urt in 25 days. From Urgenj he went to Bokhara be 
nearly the same route as was taken by Katibi-Rumi, the Osmanli. 
The little profit, however, which Jenkinson found to be derivedy 
from an exchange of merchandise between England and Central 
Asia discouraged all further enterprises of a similar character for a 
. ong period of time. 

A Kabardian prince, whose name was Russianised into Beke- 
witch Tcherkasky, or ‘‘ the Circassian son of a prince,” captivated 
he imagination of Peter the Great, in the beginning of the 16th 
century, with the gigantic project of turning the course of the 
Oxus into its old bed, and thus re-establishing the ancient river way 
towards the confines of India. Notwithstanding ail the attraction 
which such an enterprise presented to the active mind of Peter I, 
that monarch would not have yielded his consent to so venturesome 
a project if, we are told, the Khans of Khiva—Shah Niaz and his 
successor Arran Muhammad—had not each in his turn, in 1700 
1703, made overtures to the Czar to induce him to take them 
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‘under his protection, and declared themselves ready to become his 
subjects. Without entering into the details of this unfortunate 
expedition, which, it is said, might have been attended with 
success if its leader had only followed out the plan indicated to 
him by Peter the Great at Lobau, the 1lth February, 1716, 
it will suffice to mention that Prince Bekewitch left Guriel, a little 
town situated at the embouchure of the Ural into the Caspian, in 
June, 1717. He had under his command 4,454 regular and 
irregular troops, with six guns. Leaving the old road which con- 
nected Urgenj with Seraitchik to the left, Prince Bekewitch 
followed the north-east coast line of the Caspian, hoping thereby 
to find pasturage for his horses. After seven days travel he arrived 
at the mouth of the River Emba, and, after being detained two 
days in making his way across the marshes formed by the delta of 
that river, he got in two more days tosa place called Bogachat, 
where he joined the high road of the caravans. The further halts 
of the detachment were at the wells of Dushkhan, Mansulmass 
Tchilder, Szan, Kussa Shigussa, Balavli, Durali, Yalgisu, Sheli- 
shud, and then the first canal derived from the Oxus, called 
Kara Kulmet, or Karagumbad. Next he came to other canals, 
called Ak-kul, or ‘‘ white,’’ in opposition to “ black ’’ water; and 
then to Kara-aghatsh, or “ black wood or forest,’’ the latter canal 
being only a little more than a hundred miles from Khiva. 
Resistance was made at this point to the further progress of the 
detachment, which entailed five days’ fighting, and ultimately a 
treaty was effected with the Khan, Shir Gazi, by which the Prince 
was-allowed to advance as far as Kuhna-Urgenj, where he encamped 
amid fields cultivated by the Aralians or tribes of the Sea of Aral. 
From thence he proceeded to the town of Porssu, two days’ 
journey from Khiva. Placing every confidence in the friendly 
assurances of the Khan, Prince Bekewitch gave instructions to 
his lieutenant—Major Frankenburg—who was stationed in {an 
entrenched camp, to divide his troops into five different detach- 
ments, and to permit each being guided by Uzbek chiefs into 
different parts of the Khanat. The major could not at first give 
credence to so absurd an order, and it was not until he had received 
four different confirmations of his chief’s resolve, and that he had 
been threatened with a court martial in case of disobedience, that 
he could make up his mind to carry out such absurd instructions. 
The result is easy to be imagined. Almost all the soldiers were 
massacred, including Prince Bekewitch and the officers who accom- 
panied him. (Golossof, in the ‘‘ Voyeniy Sbornik,” or Military 
Record, and the ‘‘ Viéstnik’’ of the Geographical Society of 
Russia, No. X., p. 237, et seq. 1853.) 
This calumitous end to a first expedition seat into Central Asia 
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does no appear to have had any marked effect upon Russian 
prestige, for only a few years afterwards, in 1870, the Kirghese of 
the Great Horde, with their Khan, Abu’l Khair, gave in their 
voluntary submission to the Empress Anne. It was in order to 
protect them against the attacks of the Bashkirs, and to consolidate 
the power of Russia in the new regions thus acquired, that Orenburg 
was founded, and the whole course of the river Ural was fortified. 

Eight or nine years after this, Abu’l Khair was elected Khan of 
Khiva, and he, for a second time, recognised the sovereignity of 
Russia. Two officers of the corps of Geodesists, since transformed 
into the corps of Topographers. Gladichei and Mouravine, were dis. 
patched from Orenburg to the Khan, who was detained on the banks 
of the Syr Daria (Jaxartes), because his competitor for the throne 
of Khiva, Yulbars Khan, had possession of the capital. This. 
might be read, that Yulbars Khan had succeeded to the Khanat, but 
that Abu’l Khair, being a competitor, sold himself to the Russians 
for the sake of their aid in establishing his power. What followed 
would show this to be the correct version of the circumstances ; for 
Nadir Shah, having, in the meantime, subdued Kharesm, 
Abu’l Khair, in order to propitiate the Shah, sent the two Russian. 
officers to bim. 

Their itinerary was not without importance. They started from 
Orsk, traversed the Irguis and the Syr Daria, kept along the 
eastern shores of the sea of Aral, and upon their arrival at Khiva 
they found Nadir Shah already there. The great Persian 
conqueror vouchsafed them a friendly reception so far, that they 
were permitted to take away with them all their notes made during 
their journey, and which were published by Khanikof, in the 
Isvéstia, of the Russian Geographicai Society for 1850. 

_ At the same epoch, or, upon the 26th of May, 1740, two 
Englishmen, George Thompson and Reynold Hogg, left St. 
Petersburgh for Khiva. ‘They arrived on the 17th of June upon. 
the banks of the Yaik, as the Ural was then called, and where they 
spent nine days in preparations for their further adventurous 
journey. Starting again on the 26th they took an easterly direc- 
tion ; and upon the 7th of July they had a skirmish with the 
Kalmucks, and on the 11th of the same month they fell in with a 
party of Khirgese, by whom they were conducted to their chief, Jan- 
Bik-Batyr, who received them hospitably. Upon the 6th of 
August they came in sight of the sea of Aral, and they kept along 
its shores up to the 3rd of September, when, after traversing the 
marshes of the delta of the Oxus, they arrived upon the 5th of the 
same month at Urgenj ; from whence they got to Khiva by the 9th. 
Hogg remained at Khiva, where he witnessed the arrival of Nadir 
Shah, in the winter of 1740, whilst Thompson proceeded onwards to 
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Bokhara, going by the City of Hezarasp ; ascending the right bank 
of the Oxus for a space of five continuous days, and then crossing a 
waterless desert to Bokhara. He returned to Russia by an even 
still more interesting line of route, travelling from the 18th of 
August until the 16th from Bokhara to Kerki, where he was 
ferried across the Oxus. On the 22nd he reached Khuy, and upon 
the 6th of December Maroutchek, supposed to be Merghihak. He 
remained here four days to avoid a pestilential wind which prevailed 
at the time, and had sickened almost all who formed the caravan. 
On the 11th the journey was resumed to the westward, across a 
sandy desert, which it took four days to traverse ; only occasionally 
finding water, which was bitter and brackish. On the 15th the 
caravan came to a rocky country; and after crossing a stream of 
salt water found a road which led to several Persian villages, almost 
utterly destroyed and abandoned by their inhabitants, but full of 
Afghans, whom Nadir Shah had placed there; and on the 22nd of 
September they arrived at Meshed. The route followed by 
Thompson is nearly the same as that followed by Clavijo, who was 
sent by Henry III., of Castile, in 1403, to the Court of ‘Tamerlane ; 
and that part of it which is contained between Kerki and 
Andkhuy, and a little beyond, is comprised in what may now be 
termed Anglo - Indian interests in Central Asia,-net so much as 
opposed, as amicably arranged and understood, between what now 
constitutes the two great Asiatic powers. 

The special campaign of Nadir Shah in Central Asia has been 
further described by a Cashmerian Mussulman of noble family—one 
Hagi Abdulkerim, whose narrative in Persian was translated by 
Gladwin in 1788. The narrative contains many facts of interest to 
a detailed knowledge of the country ; but the writer states that, at 
that epoch (the winter of 1740) neither the Syr Daria, or Jaxartes, 
or the Oxus found their way to the sea of Aral, but were both 
exhausted in irrigation, which cannot have been the case. 

The intestine discords which followed upon the Persian invasion 
of Central Asia, and the bad effects which were entailed upon 
Russian commerce, obliged the Government of Orenburg to keep 
up frequent connections with Khiva, and the merchant Roukav- 
Kavkine, and the interpreters Gouliacf and Tchoutchalof, are said to 
have visited the Khanat, the first in 1756, the second in 1753-54. 

It is to that epoch also (1795), that the narrative of the Greek 
Metropolitan, Chrisanphe, who visited certain parts of Central 
‘Asia, and among others Khiva, must be referred. This curious 
document has been published by M. de Grigorief, in the ‘* Memoirs 
of the Society of Antiquaries’’ at Moscow, for 1858 ; but, as might 
be expected, it contains little that is of any use, geographically 
ing. 
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A not less curious document, but just as poor in scientific: 
details, although replete with information regarding the manners: 
and habits of the Khivians, 1s the narrative of one Basile Mikhailof, 
of Persian origin, who was made prisoner by the Kalmucks in 1771, 
and was sold as a slave at Khiva, and whence he escaped after two 

of captivity. This narrative has been published in German 
at Riga, in 1804, by M. Bergman, under the title of ‘‘ Schicksale 
des Persers Wanily Mickailow unter den Kalmiiken, Kirgiesen und 
Chiwenseren.”’ 

Early in 1793, Ayaz, Khan of Khiva, asked of the Empress 
Catherine II, as a favour, that she would send an occulist to Khiva 
to the aid of his uncle, Muhammad Fazyl Bi, threatened with 
blindness. Surgeon-Major Blankennagel was entrusted with the 
mission, and he arrived at Khiva by way of Orenburg, after 35 
days’ travel, and he returned by way of Astrakhan, in March, 1794. 
The details of his journey, which are replete with statistical and 
topographical information, were published by M. de Grigorief, in 
the twenty-second volume of the ‘‘ Viestnik’’ of the Russian 
Geographical Society. 

In the year 1803, M. Velitcko, director of Customs at Orenburg, 
an active man who was anxious to re-establish the commercial 
relations of Russia and Central Asia, which had suffered so much 
by the results of the invasion of Nader Shah, compiled a memoir 
on Khiva and the roads that lead to it. This document is supposed 
to have served as a basis to the description of the Khanat of Khiva, 
published by Ehrmann in the ‘ Beitrage zur Lander und Staaten 
Kunde der Tartarey,’’ Weimar, 1804; but it was only printed in 
its Russian original in 1861, in the Zapiski, or memoirs of the 
Russian Geographical Society, by the distinguished orientalist, M. 
de Grigorief, who added many most valuable and important notes. 
The value of this document is much enhanced by its containing the 
only known detailed description of the road from Seraitchik to 
Khiva, an itinerary of especial interest in an historical point of view ; 
for, as we have before seen, this was the principal road used in the 
middle ages to go from Russia to Khiva. 

The attention of the Russian Government had been turned from 
the affairs of Central Asia by the great events which signalised the 
beginning of the present century, but it resumed its labours in that 
direction with the re-establishment of peace. General Yermoloff, 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Caucasus, despatched the 
captain of the staff, Mouravief, to Khiva in 1819. The narrative 
of this journey, made under circumstances of great difficulty, was 
translated into French by M. Delaveau, in 1823 ; but the itinerary, 
which was based upon an exaggerated estimate of the rate of camel 
travelling, which was set down at four kilométres in the hour, was 
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rectified by M. Nicholas de Khanikof’s companion in travel, M. 
Lenz, in an interesting paper published in the Memoirs of the 
Geographical Society of Russia, under the title of “ Our Notions 
of the Ancient Bed of the Oxus.’’ The ignorance which has pretty 
generally enveloped this little Khanat on both sides of the lower 
Oxus—a kind of oasis in the desert—for Vambery describes the 
sandy desert of Merv, here called Téyesitchti, as projecting like a 
tongue of barren earth to within a league of the city of Khiva itself, 
was only relieved from 1820 to 1839 by a few narratives derived 
from prisoners, who now and then made their escape from slavery, 
and some of which, notoriously that of Andrew Nikitine and 
Lieutenant Mediannik, published by Dahl in ‘‘ Wladislawles’s 
Almanack,’’ for 1838, and that of Theodore Grouchine, published 
in the Jnvalide Russe, No. 5, 1838, were remarkable for abundance 
of useful details. All that the Russian Government could ascertain 
about the country up to that time was condensed and epitomised by 
Staff-Colonel Ivanine, but this conscientious and important work 
first appeared in the Recueil Maritime ot 1854. 

The unfortunate expedition of 1839 against Khiva, brought 
about no more useful results to science than the determination of 
two astronomical points, north of the Sea of Aral, by Captain 
Vassilief, of the corps of topographers, as also of one on the river 
Emba, and of another at the foot of the Ust-Urt—the great table- 
land which separates the Sea of Aral from the Caspian. These 
two latter determinations were very exact, notwithstanding the 
extreme cold that prevailed at the time of the observations, 
and which rendered the touch of metallic instruments very painful. 

A memoir of Central Asia, penned: by General Gens, chief 
administrator among the Khirgese for a quarter of a century, and 
published by General Helmerssen in the “ Beitrage zur Kentniss 
der R. Reichs,’’ is also valuable for the number of facts which it 
contains, although presented in a diffuse and ill-digested form. 

The military expedition of the Russians against Khiva attracted 
much attention throughout Europe, and two memoirs appeared 
upon the subject in Prussia, by Lieutenant Zimmermann, the first. 
entitled, “ Zur Analyse des Kriegs Theaters Zwischen, Russland, 
und Khiva,’’ and the second, “* Denkschrift Uber den Oxus,’’ both 
of which are marked by careful study of the facts, and by a ripe 
geographical erudition. 

The English, who had taken Herat as a point from whence to 
observe the progress of Russia in Central Asia, despatched on their 
side two officers, one after the other, to Khiva. The first was 
Captain Shakspeare, who published an account of his journey in 
Blackwood's' Magazine, for June, 1842, and the second was Captain 
(now Major-General) Abbott, who published his “‘ Narrative of a 
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Journey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow, and St. Petersburg,’’ in 
two volumes, in 1843. Both works are precious for the details 
which they give of the deserts which intervene between Khiva and 
Herat and Persia, and upon which we had no previous information 
acquired by qualified and competent observers. 

In 1841 General Perofsky, governor-general of Orenburg, 
despatched Staff-Captain Nikiforof on a mission to Khiva. He 
left Orenburg upon the 3rd of May, and made for the Syr Daria or 
Jaxartes, by the same route as that followed by Baron Meyendor 
in 1820. He left the river upon the 6th of July, and arrived the 
4th of August, or in twenty-five days, at Kiptchak, the first 
Khivian town in that direction. Having attained Khiva itself, he 
remained there until the 27th of October, and returned to Russia 
by way of Seraitchik, in thirty-six days, upon the 2nd of December, 
1841. Dying soon afterwards, on the 14th of January, 1842, on 
his way to St. Petersburg, he was unable to publish the mformation 
he had obtained with regard to Khiva, but a narrative of the events 
which occurred during his residence in the city, was published by M. 
Zalessof in the “ Voyenniy Sbornik,’ and Mr. Mitchell gives an 
epitome of the paper in his well-known work, “The Russians in 
Central Asia.’’ 

The missions that followed, that of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Danilefsky in 1842, and that of Colonel Ignatief in 1857, were rich 
in geographical materials. Besides a description of the Khanat by 
Colonel Danilefsky himself, published in the fifth volume of the 
Memoirs of the Geographical Society of Russia, and a narrative of 
the journey, published by M. Basiner, a member of. the expedition, 
in German, in volume V. of the ‘‘ Beitrage ;’’ we are indebted to 
Colonel Danilefsky for the first detailed map of the Khanat—one 
which has since been reproduced in all the maps of Central Asia 
published in Russia. 

The mission of Colonel (now General) Ignatief, the present 
Ambassador of Russia at Constantinople, has been described by two 
of his companions—M. Zalessof and M. Kuhlewein, and the narrative 
of the latter has been epitomised by Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Struve, the 
well known astronomer, who accompanied General Ignatief, carried 
out a careful line of levels between the Sea of Aral and the Caspian, 
an important labour which had previously been effected by Captain 
(now Major-General) Lemm in 1826. General Lemm determined 
the altitude of the Sea of Aral, over the Caspian Sea, to amount to 
35°7 metres ; but Mr. Struve ascertained that the difference really 
amounted to 40°2 metres. This qualified observer also determined 
the astronomical position of Khiva to be in 41 deg. 22 min. north 
latitude, and 60 deg. 2 min. 57 sec. longitude east of Greenwich. 
Nor must we omit, although no details were ever made known, 
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the visit paid to Khiva by an amiable and unfortunate friend, 
Captain Arthur Conolly, who was so cruelly assassinated by the 
Emir of Bokhara in 1843. In the years 1841 and 1842, when the 
' disasters in Cabul occurred, Mr. W. Taylour Thomson, now Minister 
at Teheran, was deputed on a mission to Khiva, but the results of 
this expedition have not been communicated to the public. 

One of the most curious and interesting narratives—that of Mr. 
Vambery—who visited Khiva disguised as a dervish, is so well 
known, through his work, ‘‘ Travels in Central Asia,’’ that it is 


unnecessary to do more ‘than to refer to it. The striking picture 
which the traveller drew of the slave market at Khiva—the only 


spot in Asia where human beings are still sold, like so many beasts 
of burthen—ought not to be forgotten, when the day of retributive 
justice shall arrive. 

The last two memoirs of any importance that have been pub- 
lished, are the one communicated by M. Nicolas de Khanikoff to the 
Geographical Society of Paris (Bulletin for March, 1873), and the 
other by Colonel Venioukof, translated in the, same Bulletin for 
April 1873. 

What influence the Russians may have had over the Shah of 
Persia, during his late visit to St. Petersburgh, in making arrange- 
ments for the future in Central Asia, it is impossible to divine, but 
the negotiations reported to have been entered into at the time of 
the Crimean war, as to a cession of the mouths of the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, including the cities of Baghdad and of Kur- 
ballah—the shrine of the Shiahs—bodes no good to Turkish and 
British interests. Ifa railway from Poti and Tiflis, through Persian 
territory, to the Persian Gulf, has been finally decided upon, neither 
Great Britain nor Turkey can complain, for their interests, vid 
the Euphrates, have been disregarded and snubbed by our Govern- 
ment. ‘The permanent occupation of Khiva will also, in reality, 
only place Russia in a more prominent position in Central 
Asia, but it will in no way affect Anglo-Indian interests, now that 
the boundaries between the two powers have been defined. 

But it is otherwise with regard to the ‘reported colonisation by 
Cossacks of the city of Marv or Merv. That centre of population 
upon the river Murg-ab is separated by a very extensive tract of 
desert from Khiva; it is within the Russian boundary, as defined 
by the two Powers, and it opens a very easy way by the valley of 
the Murg-ab to Herat. Merv, according to Yakut, in his “ Modjem 
el Buldan, ’ signifiés “ a flint-stone,’’ and the Orientals distinguish 
two places by the same name, one Merv-er-rud, meaning 

“river,’’ and the other Merv-esh-Shahidjan—that is to say, ‘*‘ the 
soul of the king,’’ four or five days’ journey from each other. The 
latter was the most celebrated of all the cities of Khorassan, and was 
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said to have been founded by the semi-fabulous King Thahomurs, 
Alexander the Great constituted it the capital of the country, under 
the name of Antiocheia Margiana, the Murg-ab, being the ancient 
Margus in Margiana. Alexander's city having been destroyed by 
the barbarians (Antiochus I.), Soter restored it, and gave it his own 
name. He is even said by Strabo to have surrounded the fertile 
plain, in which it is situated, with a wall 1500 stadia in circuit. 
But this is doubted. The city was 70 stadia in circuit. Pliny tells 
us that the soldiers of Crassus, whom Orodes took prisoners (Plut. 
Crass. c. 31) were settled here.. In the time of the Saracens, the 
renowned Khalif al Mamum made it the seat of his authority, but 
the dynasty of Lais removing to Nishabur deprived it of much of 
its importance. Under the Seljukides, it once more became the 
capital of the country, and Sultan Malik Shah built a citadel 12,300 
paces in circumference. The city was taken by assault and plun- 
dered by the Ghazis, in 548, of the Hijrah. It had only just re- 
covered when came the terrible invasion of the Mongols, and the 
city was sacked by Tuli Khan, the youngest son of Jinghiz Khan, 
and nearly the whole of the population was put to the sword. 
Yakut, who visited the place, gives a flourishing account of its 
mosques, libraries, and monuments, under the Persians, who after 
holding the place, with some trifling exceptions, ever since the 
time of Nadir Shah, finally lost it under the present monarch, 
Nasr-ed-din. 

“The unfortunate campaign against Merv,’’ Vambeéry relates, 
really directed against Bokhara, was commanded by an incapable 
court-favourite, bearing the title Kavvam eddowlet (stability of the 
kingdom). The disastrous defeat there suffered by the Persians at 
the hands of the Tekke (the opponents of Russia along the Atrek 
and the Daman-i-koh) is only to be ascribed to this officer’s incom- 
petency. He looked upon the Turkomans at Merv with the same 
contempt with which Varus had contemplated the Cherusci in the 
woods of the Teutones, but the Persian was too cowardly to face the 
death of the Roman general. Neither was his sovereign (i.e. Nasr- 
ed.din), an Augustus. He exclaimed, it is true, “‘ Kavvam! 
Kavvam ? redde mihi meas legiones,’’ but he nevertheless allowed 
himself to be appeased by a payment of 24,000 ducats; and the 
base coward, even at the present day, fills a high post in Persia”’ 
(p. 295). It will be necessary in case of the colonisation of Mero 
by Russia, which, being in their boundary, cannot be diplomatically 
objected to save by Persia, to see that the safe tenure of Herat by 
the Afghans is properly attended to. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A WILD ARAB. 


JosEPHINE DrumMonp, from her usual post at the window, 

in her usual employment of doing nothing, saw a short, 
slight lad, dressed in a suit of grey freize, rather the worse for 
wear, cross the lodge grounds one evening that summer, between 
the hours of five and six, and then into the avenue leading to the 
castle. 

She threw open the window, and stretching out her long, 
shapely neck, gazed curiously after him, until he was hidden by the 
shrubs. The sight of a stranger was such an uncommon thing, 
that she felt a good deal excited, and greeted her aunt and sisters 
at tea time with the history of what she had seen. 

‘He was not very gentlemanlike in appearance, but neither 
was he quite like a countryman. He had a gun in one hand, and 
a dead heron in the other. He went up to the castle a full hour 
ago.”’ 

“Has he not come down again, Josephine ?”’ 

‘* No, I have not seen him again.”’ 

** What was he like ?”’ 

‘* Very ugly, and very trayel-stained.’’ 

“You geese !’’ cried Aunt Harriet, “ he was some bailiff, or 
animal of that description, come to Mr. O'Hara on business.”’ 

“Nothing of the kind, Harriet; this was something quite 
different. 1 wonder who he was ?” 

‘The curiosity of you girls!’’ exclaimed their, aunt, as she 
__ bustled out of the dining-room to work a little in her dispensary. 

The object of the girls’ curivsity had marched on confidently to 
the castle door, and given a long, resolute pull to the bell. 

“Js Mr. O’ Hara at home ?” inquired he, of the trim housemaid 
who answered the bell. : 

** Yes, sir, I believe so. What name, sir ?’’ 

“* Mr. Steward, my dear: say that Mr. Steward, from Cambridge, 
wishes to see him.”’ 

Mr. O’ Hara was resting in his arm-chair in the dining-room, 
feeling rather indolent and unwilling to get up. 

“Mr. Steward, from Cambridge, Mary? Mr. Steward? Upon. 
my conscience I never heard of the man before. What is he like ?’’ 
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“ He’s a fair-haired young gentleman, sir, an’ he looks as if 
he'd travelled far: he’s got a gun, and a bird wi’ him.” 

** Well, Mary,”’ said he, yawning, “I suppose you'll have to 
show him in here.’’ 

Mr. Steward laid the heron on the hall table, and his gun in 
the rack beside Tom's, as though he had been accustomed to the 
house all his life, and walked into the dining-room with the jaunty 
air of one taking possession. 

‘*Mr, O’Hara, I believe? I know your cousin, Mr. Bryant, of 
‘Clara.”” 

“ Do you, indeed ?”’ said the old gentleman, who could not help 
being genial and cordial to every one. ‘‘ You know Joe Bryant ? 
A jolly fellow is Joe! Have you been staying at Clara ?’’ 

‘*No; I met him several times at the Rutherford’s, where I 
have been for the last three weeks. He took tea there last night. 
We had some conversation on the subject of natural history, a 
favourite pursuit of mine. I mentioned that I intended coming to 
this part of Donegal, and he begged me to give you his kind 
regards, and say that he is quite well.’’ 

‘* Ha, ha! that’s good !"’ laughed Mr O’Hara. ‘* Why, nothing 
ever ails Joe ; he is a stalwart, jolly specimen of a rector—healthy, 
well-fed, and contented. I’m glad the world is treating him well.” 

“He hopes you and Mrs. O’Hara, and your daughters, are 
quite well ?”’ 

“Very kind of him! -Yes, they are all well.”’ 

“Fine, hospitable old fellow! Asked me to stay with him,— 
offered me the use of a horse. He tells me there are good geolo- 
gical specimens in this part of the world,—also entomological and 
ornithological.” 

** Yes, yes, quite right,’’ agreed Mr. O’Hara, ashamed to say 
‘that he was not sure of the meaning of his visitor’s long words. 

“‘T am glad to hear it, for I am on a walking tour, combining 
natural scienee with art as I go along. I carry a sketch-book, a 
gun, a tin case to hold specimens, and a clean shirt ; light marching 
order, ain’t it?’’ and the self-satisfied youth shook his tangled, 
straw-coloured hair off his forehead, and rattled on. ‘‘ Bryant and 
I found lots to say to one another. I could have stayed months 
with him, if I had only had the time—wide-awake old gentleman 
that !”’ ' 

‘**Not such an old gentleman, after all, Mr. Steward; Joe is 
barely five-and-fifty,’’ remarked Mr. O’Hara, who was past sixty, 
and considered himself quite a young fellow. 

“Ah, well, old compared with me: I am just twenty; we 
‘Cambridge men call a fellow old at five-and-twenty—youth, my 
dear sir—the folly and inexperience of youth. We each look at 
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life only from our own little stand-point, don’t we?” speaking in 
the loud, self-confident tone that had won him applause at the. 
debating clubs. 

' Ves, yes, I dare say you are right, ’’ replied Mr. O’ Hara, good-. 
humouredly. He was tired of his visitor, and began to wonder when 
he meant to go. | | 

Mrs. O’Hara and her daughters came dropping into the room 
one after another, and were introduced to Mr. Steward in due order, 
and then the tea-urn was carried in, but he still kept his seat. 

** Will you take a cup of tea with us?’ asked the host at last, 
seeing that the guest had apparently no idea of moving. 

‘Thanks, with pleasure !’’ replied he, showing great alacrity. 

“ Perhaps you’d like some cold meat? You have had a long 
walk.” 

He assented eagerly, and Ellen ran to order up the meat. 

“What excellent mutton! I was told that I should get good 
mutton in Ballyshandoc. You are surprised at my appetite. I 
had no dinner to-day.’’ 

** No dinner !”’ 

“‘ No, indeed. I had nothing but a couple of potatoes that a 
woman gave me out of her’ pot. I trudged along merrily, eating 
them with a ‘lock of salt,” which she stuffed into my hand. Very 
kind folk in Ireland. One gives me potatoes, another a ride on bis 
horse, and a third shares her farrel of oaken cake with me. I have 
reason to speak well of the Irish.” 

Thus he ran on gabblivg with his mouth full, and addressing 
the large assembled party by turns. The girls tittered, and Miss 
Allen looked languidly surprised, while Tom applauded his sister 
uproariously, highly delighted with him and them. 

Tea was cleared away, and the family filed into the drawing- 
roo, Mr. Stewart following, and sitting down familiarly among 
them. Mr. O’Hara began to tell a favourite hunting story of his, 
filled with his hair-breadth escapes, and instances of personal 
prowess,-—a story which was always admired, and respectfully 
listened to by his family; but the irreverent youth cut it short at 
the most interesting point, capping it by a more wonderful adventure 
of his own, to the unmitigated horror of Aunt Georgie and the girls. 

‘* No respect there for years and dignities,’’ said Mrs. O’Hara, 
aside to Ellen. 

Nine, ten, eleven o’clock struck, and still Mr. Steward sat on. 
At length the hospitable master of the Castle could contain himself 
no longer. — 

‘* You had better sleep here to-night, Mr. Steward. It is too 
late for you to look for lodgings now ; “indeed you could hardly find 
your way to Shovelin’s at this time of night.”’ 


; 
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“Thanks! sir! thanks. You are really very kind and 
hospitable.” 

‘Well, then, that is settled; you stop with usto-night. Where 
shall I send for your things ?”’ 

**T have no things, Mr. O’Hara. A clean shirt, a sketch-book, 
and a tin-case, as I told you, form my travelling equipage. I’ma 
wild Arab, only the wild Arab wouldn’t have the shirt. You don’t 
need much on a walking tour like this. I had half-a-crown in my 
pocket when I landed in Ireland, and see, here it is still.’ He 
dived into his waistcoat pocket, and held it up between his finger 
and thumb. 

“You must be a very frugal person, Mr. Steward.”’ 

**You are a most hospitable people, Mrs. O’Hara. I am 
‘kindly treated by high and low.”’ 

** Where do you think of going next ?”’ 

“JT don’t know that: I form no plans,—lI just stop where I find 
myself comfortable.” 

“My dear,” whispered Mrs. O’Hara to her daughter Jane, 
“*we must take care not to make him too comfortable here.’’ 

“IT say,’’ began he, when the ladies had left the room, ‘‘ can 
= lend me a pair of slippers? I have had my boots on all 

a 

His want was supplied by Mr. O’Hara, who produced a very 
handsome pair of gold and blue slippers, worked for him by Jane 
and Ellen, and presented on his birthday. The Arab lay down 
that night blessing his lucky fortune, and mentally declaring that 
at last he had fallen upon his feet. 

He had no mind to leave such comfortable quarters, and neither 
did he leave them. Days passed and saw him still Mr. O’Hara’s 
guest. The whole easy-going, good-natured family were pleased 
with him just at first, and voted him a decided acquisition. He 
could talk cleverly on many subjects, and had a fund of good riddles 
and laughable anecdotes at his finger-ends; but he soon became 
very free-and-gasy—too familiar even for the Castle, and his rude 
ways did away with any good impression made by his cleverness. 

Mr. O’Hara was far too polite to inquire of him when he in- 
tended proceeding on his tour, though he was getting very tired of 
him, and his patience was daily put to severe tests. 

The slippers were nearly worn out, and their rightful owner 
had not had them on once since Mr. Steward’s arrival. They were 
soft and easy, and the “ Arab,’’ as the girls began to call him, knew 
better than to relinquish them. 

It was a constant trial of James’ and Ellen’s temper to see him 
shuffling about the garden with those sacred blue-and-gold slippers 
on his ungainly feet; and it did not tend to soothe them, when he 
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coldly plumped down on the grass beside them, saying, “ Well, girls, 
what’s up now? What's the news?’ 

The Misses O’Hara's were shy, and had not seen much of the 
world, but they knew perfectly how ladies ought to be treated. 
Josephine Drummond alone continued to enjoy his company, He 
talked to her in rather a gentler manner than he used towards the 
rest: he was merely unconsciously bowing to the power that beauty 
must wield over the rudest manly breast. He was never uncour- 

* teous to Josephine, and she delighted in admiration,—willingly 
accepted the ugly, unpolished youth for her admirer, faute de mieux. 

It was very hot weather—as warm as the day when James and 
Lucy read Blunt, in the ‘‘ Undine,”’ under shade of the willows, 
All the Drummonds and O’ Haras prepared to enjoy themseves tran- 
quilly in the meadow before the castle windows, where they reclined 
on the grass in an Eastern manner, sheltered from the sun by syca- * 
more branches, that stretched like flat, honey-scented umbrellas 
over their encampment. 

Some of the girls held crochet-hooks and tatting-shuttles in their 
hands, just for the appearance of the thing, and others had brought 
books. Josephine was expected to read out some of Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s poems, but the silvery voices of her companions had 
been prattling gossip so very fast that she had not yet been called 
upon to begin. 

‘‘T declare we must read,” cried Reby. ‘‘ James and Lucy 
will be asking us questions to-morrow which poem do we like best ? 
don’t we see a very deep meaning here? or, do not these verses 
appeal to our best and highest feelings? &c. &c.’’ 

‘* James to the life! you audacious little mimic !”’ 

‘* You’d better go a-head, I tell you, for the learned ones are 
both crazy about Mrs. Browning at present. Read away, 
Josephine.’ 

Josephine was looking at the hall-door, where an insignificant 
figure in grey had been appearing and disappearing many times 
during the last ten minutes. 

‘Where is Mr. Steward ?’’ she asked. ‘ He does not read 
badly: make him read to us.”’ 

“*No, no, no!”’ cried all the girls’ in chorus; ‘‘ we don’t want 
the nasty thing. It’s a horridshame of you to talk to him, Jose- 
phine ; you should not notice him at all.” 

‘* Oh, he’s not so very bad,”’ said she, carelessly. 

“‘Isn’t he? That’s all that you know. I just wish you had 
him fastened: upon you at the Lodge!’’ cried Kate O'Hara, 
wrathfully. 


“What new enormity has he been guilty of?’’ questioned the 
Drummonds. 
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** He stretches himself on the velvet sofa with his dirty boots 
on; he interrupts papa when he is telling his stories ; he has eaten 
up all our jam, worn out papa’s slippers, lost Tom’s new studs 
&c. &. I can’t remember all his bad deeds. Yes! yes! I have 
it :—he sent me to fetch him some water this morning after his 
breakfast. ‘Get me a glass of water, will you, Kate,’ said he, as 
impudently as you please. The idea of his calling me ‘ Kate,’ the 
nasty, rude creature !”’ | 

‘Called you ‘Kate?’ Very wrong of him: and as to sending 
you on his errands, it is an unheard-of thing; but you are so 
unusually kind and hospitable at the Castle, that people like him 
are apt to be presuming. He is far too much at his ease with 
you all.”’ ; 

“ And what is he with you, Josephine, I'd like to know?” said 
Kate, rather angrily. 

‘‘There’s something in what Josephine says,’’ sighed Jane. 
‘* Perhaps we did spoil him at first. We did get up to hand him 
the things he asked for ; and then the jam——’’ 

“The jam? What was that?’’ inquired the Drummond 
girls. 

“Why, the first morning he was here we produced a pot of 
Carrie’s strawberry jam, and he partook of it with great gusto, 
seeing which, we gave him some for a long while; but he kept the 
glass dish close to his plate, and absolutely ate the whole supply 
for his own share. Now, do you know, it was just horrid to see 
his greediness.”’ 

‘* Not nice, Jane, certainly.” 

‘* And when we stopped putting any on the table he®asked for 
it, and Kate, there, was weak enough to go for some, until mamma 
locked up the remaining pots in her press. It was only this 
morning he said in his rude way, looking all round the table, 
‘‘Where’s the jam? and mamma said shortly, ‘It’s all done.’ 
Do you know, she said it quite snappishly. If I'd been Mr. 
Steward I should have been offended.”’ 

“ Nothing offends him, horrid creature! Here he comes. Talk 
of the devil——”’ 

“ Reby is always saying unladylike things,”’ observed J osephine 
quietly, moving, as she spoke, so as to leave a place beside her, 
into which the little-appreciated Mr. Steward dropped, witha 
beaming look round the party, which seemed to say, ‘“‘ Now I am 
come, you may begin to enjcv yourselves. Hand me that shawl, 
will you, Kate?’ began he, pointing to Miss Allen’s burnous 
which she had thrown off. ’ 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Steward! the grass is as‘dry as it can be. I 
won't give you Aunt Georgie’s nice shawl to sit) upon.” 
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“You are very cruel, Kate. I have not met so cruel a lady 
since I left you the day before yesterday.’’ 

*¢ You have met no ladies since then, I am sure,”’ cried Reby. 

* Where did you go, Mr Steward?” inquired Josephine, with 
the slightest touch of interest in her tone. N.B.—That slight 
touch of interest was her most effective weapon. 

“To Clara, Miss Drummond—seventeen miles there, and 
seventeen back—a long trudge. I went to call on the Ruther- 
fords.’’ 

**T was half afraid you had taken leave of us altogether,” said 
the perfidious Josephine, dropping her voice lest the O'Hara’s 
should hear her. 

‘Should you have missed me? T have no intention of leaving 
this hospitable country ; I’m exceedingly comfortable here.”’ 
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NOTICES OF THE MONTH. 


EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 


Dr. Bastian, who is well known as an investigator of the intrica- 
cies of proto-plasmic organisation, gives in his recently published 
work, ‘‘ The Beginnings of Life,’’ the following comprehensive ideas 
upon a subject which is now attracting general attention :— 


“The evidence we have gathered together tends to show that the differences 
which exist between various kinds of matter depend, in the main, upon differ- 
ences in molecular structure or mode of aggregation. This conclusion is forced 
upon us by the phenomena of allotropism and isomorphism, by the considera- 
tion that thousands of wholly different substances are compounded merely 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in similar or different proportions, and by 
multitudes of other facts of a like nature. Some of these aggregates are stable, 
while others are highly unstable. Slight external influences suffice to alter the 
crystalline form of certain bodies, some of which, such as mercuric iodide, 
undergo the most remarkable changes. Such alterations are all passages from 
one mode of statical aggregation to another mode of statical aggregation. And 
yet crystalline matter is often capable of undergoing a very different kind of 
re-arrangement by which it is converted into a colloid. (The inverse re- 
arrangement, for example, by means of which blood corpuscules—themselves 
almost as much independent living beings as bacteria and other infusorial 
organisms—are transformed into ‘ blood crystals,’ in blood when kept shut up 
in a flask, is very significant of a close relationship between crystallisation 
and initial organisation), 

“ The colloid is distinguished by its extreme mutability ; its existence is a 
continual metastasis, It is, in fact, a dynamical state of matter. Further 
aggregations and re-arrangements may take place amongst its molecules, and 
give rise to other forms of matter possessing the mutability which distinguishes 
colloids in a more eminent degree, and to such an extent as to enable them to 
carry on a continuous series of molecular changes in response to the incidence 
of mere ordinary physical forces, This is, however, but a further degree of 
complexity in a direction already indicated. All intermediate degrees of mole- 
cwar mobility may be traced (amongst various crystalline and colloidal states 
of matter), between the distinctly successive changes from one to another 
mode of polar equilibrium, which is alone possible with the majority of 
crystals, and the continuous changes of living matter. The lapse from one 
mode of statical equilibrium to anothitr, if it take place with sufficient rapidity, 
and be associated with a concurrent process of growth, will give rise to that 
continuous series of molecular changes which characterise what we know as 
‘living’ matter. And yet the molecular aggregate which displays this 
responsive mobility and power of self-division—because it has been called a 
living thmg, and because theoretical- notions have been formed concerning 
* life —has been supposed to be separated from other closely-related kinds of 
matter by an unpassable gulf.” 


According to this view of the subject, a successive evolution is 
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traceable from the first crystalisation of water to the man who is 
skating upon the ice. The forces of nature must be continuous, 
and it is only a question of evolution from the most simple forms 
of molecular structure or mode of aggregation—with the gradually 
superadded power of inducing continuous molecular changes—to one 
more complex. 

There is nothing in this that militates against the existence of 
Creative Power—so erroneously a point of susceptibility in the 
way of the extension of scientific inquiry. Differences in the most 
simple molecular structures, whether stable or unstable, imply just 
as much omniscience and omnipotence, as the most. perfect organisa- 
tion. The extension of scientific inquiry may remove a First Cause 
to a point further back, but it cannot get beyond it, and no amount 
of intellectual power can enable man to go beyond that point. So, 
also, with regard to the beginning of things, as well as the begin- 
nings of life—aggregates may be stable or unstable, but the kinds, 
and characters of the kinds, must have been determined by Creative 
Power from the first. The very fact that what appears to the 
scientific inquirer to be different substances compounded of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, in similar proportions, would attest Creative 
Power, for man cannot produce different substances from the same 
things in similar proportions. In other words, there is not in this 
doctrine of an early evolution of life known as Heteroyeny or Arche- 
trosis, and by other names, so much ‘‘ spontaneous generation,”’ as it 
has been termed, as there is a study of the evolution of the Creative 
Power from its earliest beginnings. 

Mr. M. A. Gaudin, a French chemist, who has distinguished him- 
self by obtaining sapphires and rubies from pure alumina, has recently 
published a work entitled “ L’ Architecture du Monde des Atomes,’’ 
which the celebrated Dumas has pronounced as effecting considerable 
progress in science. The author distinguishes two distinct kinds of 
atomic agglomerations, those which are chemical and those which 
are organic. The first are, he says, subjected to a mathematical 
law, whilst organised matters present, on the contrary, a want of 
- symmetry in the axis, which indicates a formal attention, or, so to say, 
ad omnipotent Creative Power. It will be seen that these conclu- 
sions are at variance with the theories adopted by some modern 
philosophers, of crystallisation being a first step towards organisa- 
tion, and yet, in as far as Creative Power is concerned, there would 
appear to be indications of the same agency in the mechanical 
arrangement of molecules as in the formative disposition of the 
same, only that the earliest processes are the most simple. 

So also evolution from simple structures to more complex by 
adaptation to circumstances, is a different thing to evolution of life 
traced from crystallisation to the molecular changes essential to 
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what is called ‘‘ living” matter; but even in this latter theory as 
countenanced by the gradual development observed in successive 
creations in the earth’s structure, there is nothing in any way opposed 
to a perfect faith in an all-ruling Providence. On the contrary, 
when men’s minds become more familiar with the true bearing of 
scientific research, they will find every new truth unfolded to be a 
step nearer to the knowledge and just appreciation of the wisdom 
and the goodness displayed in the so-called ‘‘ laws of nature.”’ 

The Medical Press and Circular, in reviewing Dr. Bastial’s work, 
expresses its disapproval of what is called the “germ theory of 
disease,’’ or that which attrib ues certain diseases, more especially 
such as are communicable, as typhus, cholera, yellow fever, Xc. 
(and which are supposed to have their origin im a process compared 
to fermentation, and hence termed zymotic), to the presence of 
independent living organisms of any kind. 

The writer even goes so far as to argue that many of those who 
believe in what he terms the ‘‘ parasitism of infection and pansper- 
mism,’’ have not only been previously committed in favour of 
carbolic acid as a sanitary or medicinal agent, but even engaged in 
the manufacture of that article. Such a criticism will hardly be 
acceptable to generous minds. It is just as likely that Lemaire, 
Sansom, and other advocates of the germ theory of disease, entered 
at length upon the study of the subject with the view to the 
introduction of what—the cause being known—would become a 
rational treatment, as opposed to what would be—the cause being 
unknown—an empirical treatment—as that they merely wrote to 
extol a particular kind of treatment upon a fallacious basis as to 
the origin and nature of zymotic diseases. 


THE ROSARY. 


THE use of the Rosary as a help to devotion, especially among 
Roman Catholics, will often have attracted attention, without, 
perhaps, a full and philosophical consideration of the bearings of 
what appears to most Protestants a most-needless and superogatory 
form. Mr. William Tayler, late commissioner in Patna, has, how- 
ever, recently read a paper at the Society of Arts upon the Rosary 
in India, in which he not only shows the antiquity and widely 
extended use of this mechanical aid to prayer, but also that ‘‘ it 
bears with it certain not uninteresting phases and incidents ; that 
it is a subject on which, speaking generally, there is the most pro- 
found ignorance ; and thirdly, it is connected with one transcen- 
duet truth, to which, though in a strange and wayward way, it 
testifies—viz.: the universal belief, in all parts of the world, of the 
existence of a God, the dependence of man upon His power and 
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providence, the reality of a future existence, and the efficacy as 
well as the duty of present worship.”’ 

The chaplet of beads, commonly called a Rosary, Mr. Tayler 
points out, is to be found in the hands of many millions of mortal 
men. Hindoos, Muhammedans, and Buddhists, constituting, with 
Roman Catholic Christians, about three-fourths of the entire human 
race. This may be so far true as concerns the aggregate number of 
persons professing such faiths or religious forms, but scarcely applies 
to the individual use of the Rosary, such being rather an exception 
than a rule with different persuasions. 

Although the invention of the Rosary is.a matter of dispute, 
Mr. Tayler argues that it would be most appreciated as an accom. 
paniment and aid to devotional worship, not in active phases, but 
in that of calm and solemn contemplation, This is essentially the 
case in the Buddhist religion, the great characteristic of which is 
“ quietism.”’ 

Such a devotee, residing in a warm climate, and who conceives 
’ it to be his first duty to sit quiescent and unmoved for hours toge- 
ther, in solemn contemplation of an unseen Deity, with the vague 
prospect of eventual absorption, after thousands of years and fre- 
quent transmigrations, and who believes that this abstraction froma 
the things of this life is, in itself, the merit by which the highest 
beatitude can be obtained, would fall asleep without this material 
adjunct to his devotion, and which is further said to be rendered 
still more agreeable by the additional charm of coolness in the beads, 
which are almost always made of smooth material—stones, coral, 
amber, or seeds, the most common being the seed of the Toolsee or 
Tulsi plant (the Ocymum basilicum), the well-known shrub into 
which the fair maid Toolsee was metamorphosed by Vishnu’s wife, 
who thought that her husband admired the young woman more 

than she approved. 

That the Rosary was in use among the Hindoos long before the 
introduction of the religion of Gutama Buddha, is obvious, for the 
most ancient images and pictures of the gods are frequently repre- 
‘sented with chaplets of beads in their hands. But it was also 
adopted by the reformers, who subsequently carried the system of 
artificial, or-rather vicarious prayers, to an extent which assumes 
in the prayer-wheel, as described by Dr. Hooker in his ‘‘ Himalayan 
Journal,” and by Messrs. Huc and Gabet, the celebrated French’ 
missionaries, the character of utter absurdity. The last-mentioned 
travellers give a long description of the custom, with an amusing 
anecdote. 

The Buddhists, they relate, have another mode of simplifying 
pilgrimages and devotional rites. In all the great Lamaseries you 
find, at short intervals, figures in the form of barrels, and turning 
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upon an axle. The material of these figures is a thick bdard, com. 
posed of infinite sheets of paper pasted together, and upon which 
are written, in Thibetan characters, the prayers most reputed 
throughout the country. Those who have not the taste or the zeal, 
or the strength to carry huge boards of books on their shoulders, or 
to prostrate themselves, step by step, in the dust or mire, or to 
walk round the Lamasery in winter’s cold or summer’s heat, have 
recourse to the simple and expeditious medium of the prayer-barrel. 
All they have to do is to set it in motion, it then turns of itself for 
a long time (Dr. Hooker describes a prayer-machine turned by 
water), the devotees drinking, eating, or sleeping, while the com. 
placent mechanism is turning prayers for them. 

One day, on approaching a prayer-barrel, we found two Lamas 
quarrelling furiously, and just on the point of coming to blows, the 
occasion being the fervour of each for prayer. One of these having 
set the prayer automaton in motion, and quietly returned to his 
cell, as he was entering, turned his head—doubtless to enjoy the 
spectacle of the fine prayer he had set to work for himself—but, to 
his infinite disgust, he saw a colleague stopping his prayers, and 
about to turn on the barrel on his own account. Indignant at this 
pious fraud, he ran back and stopped his competitor’s prayer. Thus 


- it went on for some time, the one turning on, the other stopping the 


barrel, without a word said on either side. At last, however, their 
patience exhausted, they came to high words; from high words 
they proceeded to menaces, and it would doubtless have come to a 
fight, had not an old Lama, attracted by the uproar, interposed 
words of peace, and himself put the automaton in “motion for the 
joint benefit of both parties. 

The Shastras of the Hindoos describe the advantages gained by 
counting beads as four, viz. :—riches, piety, sensual enjoyment, and 
salvation—all the beatitudes, temporal and eternal, being obtainable 
by this sumple exercise. The thousand names of Vishna and Shiva 
are mentally recited, and as the attention is abstractedly fixed on 
the attribute or character that each name excites the idea of, a bead 
is dropped through the finger and thumb. 

Although the Rosary consists of one hundred and eight beads 
only, still there is variety in the size of the rosary and number of 
beads between the Hindoo and the Buddhists. Moore says he once 


‘ saw a Rosary of one hundred thousand beads. Whilst the Buddhist 


Rosary is smooth, the most favourite materials of the Hindoo Rosary 
is the rudrach, an extremely rough and rugged seed, and there is 
considerable difference in the practice of the Hindoo and the 
Buddhist with respect to the Rosary. 

Mr. Tayler believes that the Rosary owes its earliest origin 
among the Hindoos to the sacred necklace, or mala, for that is the 
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word used indiscriminately to this day both for necklace and rosary. 
The first conception of a necklace, again, was a string for suspending 
‘charms and amulets in a collar, itself vested with talismanic powers. 
We should fancy the two classes of ideas to be as distinct as a string 
of beads to count with, ora string of cowries for cash, from a 
Rosary itself. 

The Rosary, among Muhammadans, is used by women as well 
as men, and hence is often made of elegant and ornamental materials, 
as agate, cornelian, onyx, coral, and even emeralds. They are 
supposed to repeat the name of Allah, or the Mubummadan 
Shibboleth, whenever they drop a bead. The Shiahs have a rosary 
of peculiar sanctity, called “ khak-i-shafa,”’ or ‘‘ earth of healing,”’ 
being made of the sacred earth of Kurbala, where the martyr 
Hussain was slain. 

The Rosary is used by Roman Catholic Christians in connection 
with the five joyful, the five sorrowful, and the five glorious 
mysteries of our Lord’s life, death, and resurrection. It consists of 
three groups of fifty-five beads each, with a large bead as a medal to 
begin with, and the professed object is to aid in meditations on the 
special subject before the worshipper, when the Paternoster, or the 
Anglical Salutation, Ave Maria, are respectively repeated. Also, 
we believe, to record the number of Paternosters or Ave Marias 
enjoined to be repeated as a ‘penance, or as a self-imposed act of 

devotion. Spencer, in the ‘‘ Fairy Queen,”’ says :— 
| “Where that old woman day and night did pray 
Upon her beads, devoutly penitent, g 

Nine hundred, paternosters every day, 

And thrice nine hundred aves she was wont to say.” 
Bead is said to be the past participle of biddan, the Saxon word fo 
“to pray ’’ and thus originally signified string praying, or a prayer. 
Chaucer, in his “ Canterbury Tales,’? makes mention of a ‘‘ pair 
of bedes ’’ of small coral. 

Mr. Tayler says the Rosary, or bead-chaplet, having been in use 
in India long before the Christian era, it was probably borrowed by 
Christians from the Buddhists. The extraordinary similarity 
between the ceremonial of the Buddhists and the Roman Catholics 
has been a frequent subject of remark. The tonsure, the bare feet, 
the long dark gown, and the Rosary are common to both, while the 
mitre is in ordinary use among the higher orders of the priesthood. 

The use of beads became more frequent on the return of the 
Christians from the Crusades, and in England the beadsman became 
quite an eminent personage. Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Antiquary,”’ 
describes the king’s bedesman, or blue-gown, as belonging to the 
aristocracy of mendicants, to whom the kings of Scotland were in 
the custcm' of distributing certain alms, and they were expected in 
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return to pray for the royal welfare and that of the state. In Eng. 
land the term beadsman was used for anyone who offered up prayers 
for the welfare of another, and ‘‘ Thy poor daily orator and beads- 
man’’ became a common subscription to a petition to any great 
man or person in authority, just as in the present day it is said, 
‘‘ Your petitioners will ever pray.”’ 

Although the use of the Rosary as an aid to pious contemplation 
and devotional thought, is not in general use, and has been 
discarded by Protestants, still it is impossible not to agree with Mr. 
Tayler, when he concludes :—‘‘ We have seen that among the great 
majority of civilised nations of the world, artificial aids to prayers 
have been for many centuries in general use. The universality of 
the custom—whatever be its special motive or purpose—establishes, 
by tangible and material evidence, the one great fact which is of 
interest to us all, viz., the world- wide instinctive conviction of the 
existence of a God, of a Being to be propitiated and worshipped by 
prayer.” 


